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The past ten or fifteen years have been fertile in perfecting 
scales for the measurement of the work of students. During the 
nineties Rice began to unwind the skein of values which school- 
masters, for hundreds of years, had allowed to get into a terrible 
snarl. Since his day so many teachers have found it entertaining 
to work with the knotted thread that the skein is now practically 
disentangled. In fact, there are at present nicely graduated 
scales available for all subjects of study as well as for all class- 
room and laboratory products. Since Dr. Hillegas adapted the 
original Thorndyke Scale some years ago, there has been much 
effort expended in various parts of the country to standardize the 
measurement of compositions. The hope has not infrequently 
been entertained that some sort of “‘fool proof’? method might 
thus be perfected by applying the principles of exact science to 
grading. 

The reason for this effort, especially in English, is ever at hand. 
Writing is an art; and all art is based on temperament, person- 
ality, general intelligence, character, to such an extent that it is 
difficult, not to say impossible, to measure it with any degree of 
finality. In large departments of English, where the temperament 
and experience of the individual instructors vary even more widely 
than that of the students, it is sure to follow, if each teacher is 
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left to his own judgment in the matter, that the grades given work 
of the same general character are likely to show wide diversity. 

There has consequently developed a wide discussion of objec- 
tive scales for the measurement of compositions. Such scales have 
been useful primarily in making teachers generally more intelligent 
as to comparative standards of grading. Where they have been 
used in large departments, they have lessened the divergence in 
marking among the various teachers; but they have also not 
infrequently proved irritating to individual instructors who have 
preferred to pay attention to such intangible qualities as taste, 
personality, and fluency. 

When used as an actual guide in marking themes, they have, 
of necessity, emphasized, in the individual teacher’s mind, correct- 
ness in spelling, punctuation, and grammar. These are the formal 
elements in writing, and a Wooley’s or a Century Handbook makes 
easy work of them. But when the attempt is made to set a scale 
for the measurement of rhetorical principles, a liberal allowance must 
be made for personal judgment. Even a Barrett Wendell, with 
his nicety of perception and his precision, has been unable to take 
their measure completely. And feeling and taste belong to still a 
a different category; they are as varied and as complex as human 
nature itself, so that scales can be applied to them only in a very 
general way. It matters not that many judgments have contrib- 
uted to the composite results represented in some of the more 
recently derived scales; it matters not that there has been taken 
into account in these as nearly as is possible all the elements of 
writing. An expert is needed to use them successfully no less than 
to derive them. The individual teacher, in his attempt to apply 
them, has but his own erratic judgment in interpreting the values 
which lie outside the elements of formal correctness. 

Against their use as an actual guide in marking themes, much 
good counsel has been given. Professor Charles Swain Thomas, 
chairman of the committee of teachers who helped work out the 
Harvard-Newton Scale, says:* 


Personally, I believe that the English teachers of Newton derived genuine 
benefit from the making of the scale, but I have never been able to use it with 


* Quoted from a letter to the author, January 23, 1919. 
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any degree of satisfaction—as indeed I have never been able to make satisfac- 
tory use of any scale. There are so many intangible qualities to be measured 
in composition that nothing purely objective is of great value. 

Professor Fred Newton Scott also says:* 

We ought in every way to encourage Professor Thorndyke and Dr. Hille- 
gas in their attempt to provide us with a scale for the measurement of composi- 
tions, but when the scale is ready, we had better refrain from using it. 
President Neilson, of Smith, further gives what seems to be the pre- 
vailing conviction of English teachers: 

It is important to notice that the proper field for the application of such 
a scale, even when perfected, is in judging the proficiency of pupils with a 
view to promotion or transference from one institution to another. There 
are other and far better tests possible for purely teaching purposes; and it 
would be unfortunate if so external a method of judging results were used in 
classroom work, in which the teacher needs to judge his pupil’s attainment 
with reference to more specific defects than can be revealed by any such scale. 

In addition to their use in marking themes, these scales have 
been used to determine such questions as the comparative attain- 
ment of boys and girls of the same age throughout a given city 
or state, or even between cities of neighboring states. They have 
further been applied to determine such questions as the amount 
of time which should rightfully be given to English composition, 
and the improvement which may reasonably be expected as a 
result. These studies have been generally approved by super- 
visory officers, and have stimulated a healthy spirit of investi- 
gation. There are still many important questions of conflicting 
personal opinion, which might well be made the subject of research 
during the next few years. 

An effort has also been made in quite a different direction 
to standardize grading. The system includes not alone English 
but all other subjects as well. At the University of Missouri, 
and later at Harvard, Michigan, Oberlin, Yale, Reed, Wisconsin, 
and other institutions, a grading system has been more or less 
definitely based on biological properties. According to this sys- 
tem it is assumed that among a hundred students there are, on 
the average, certain percentages who are excellent, who are supe- 
rior, who are medium, who are inferior, and who are failures. It 
* English Journal, Ul, s. ? English Leaflet (January, 1913). 
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is believed that these percentages remain constant from year to 
year, with the slight variation due to the fact that students are 
a selected group. This variation, however, is so small as not to 
interfere with the normal probability curve, except to skew it a 
trifle. 

At the University of Missouri it has been found that the per- 
centages for any given one hundred students are as follows:" excel- 
lent, 4; superior, 21; medium, 52; inferior, 16; failures, 7. At 
the other institutions mentioned above, the division of the one 
hundred students is somewhat different; but the principle is essen- 
tially unchanged. 

According to this system a teacher, in making out his final 
grades from term to term and from year to year, should so dis- 
tribute his marks that they will conform rather closely to the 
uniform standard adopted by his individual institution. This 
scale would be identical whether the teacher was grading students 
in English, in mathematics, in history, or in any other subject. 

The attempt is admirable in that it seeks to correlate the dif- 
ferent departments and bring about a general uniformity in result. 
The need is easily understood from studies which have been made 
at various institutions. At Iowa State College, Spinney found 
the following distribution of a total of 2,476 grades given by eight 
instructors in Sophomore Physics. The college held 75 per cent 
as a passing mark; 85 per cent as a credit; and 93 per cent as 
an honor. While there were 198 grades of 75 per cent, there were 
only 8 grades of 74 per cent and only 7 grades of 73 per cent; and 
while there were 173 grades of 85 per cent, there were only 70 
grades of 84 per cent; and while there were 111 grades of 93 per 
cent, there were only 35 grades of g2 per cent. At George Wash- 
ington University it was found, for a period covering three years, 
that one instructor gave not a single grade of excellent, another 
gave less than 1 per cent of his students this grade, while still 
another gave 51 per cent and another 70 per cent of his students 
this grade. At Cornell, Finkelstein found that in one course 78 
per cent and in another only 14 per cent of all the grades reported 
were above 85 per cent. At Missouri, Meyer reports that the 


t Max Meyer, in Science, N.S., XXXTII, 662. 
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divergence of marking among teachers was, by the use of this 
system for five years, reduced two-thirds.. Where so many honors 
and class distinctions among students are based on scholarship, as 
indicated entirely by averaging grades, it seems imperative that 
some such general standard be fixed. 

An adequate method for the marking of English themes should 
take into account the principles of these two systems.?_ Instead of 
taking a scale which was made to fit Harvard or Missouri and 
of attempting to apply it without modification to some other insti- 
tution, however, it is much better to ask the teachers of the 
department, through discussion, to agree upon certain standards 
which will fit local conditions. 

In making use of these scales there is one fundamental truth 
that needs strong emphasis: a system of marking themes should, 
in addition to giving the student a rather definite notion of the 
worth of his individual theme, also stimulate his industry. Too 
often the teacher thinks of grading entirely in terms of the single 
theme, and thereby loses one of the strongest weapons at his dis- 
posal for getting good work from his students. The suggestions 
which follow take into account the general principles of the two 
systems of grading and in addition make use of marks to keep 
the students alert, and, in spite of discouragements, willing to 
“carry on.” 

1. The marks should be made sufficiently low at the begin- 
ning to allow for their gradually being raised throughout the term 
or the year. The reason for this should be axiomatic. If, for 
example, the teacher marks his first few sets of themes strictly 
in accordance with any one of the objective scales, he is likely 
to find two or three of his best students whose work may be marked 
A. If he gives his highest grade at the beginning, he has taken 
much of the incentive for improvement from the student. It is 
wise, therefore, to give very rarely any grade above a C during 
the first month of the year and to explain the grades in terms 
of each student’s most characteristic fault so as not to confuse 

* Tbid., p. 532. 

2 An interesting bibliography of one hundred titles which discuss those two sys- 


tems (compiled by J. L. Zerbe) can be found in School Science amd Mathematics, 
XVIII, 414. 
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him with a multitude of mistakes at the outset. This will fre- 
quently bring one’s best students to him with the question why 
their marks are so low. The teacher will seldom be put to much 
pains to show them (in a kindly manner, to be sure) that they 
still have many things to learn if they expect ever to do real writ- 
ing. Since improvement comes through ceaseless effort, this 
understanding will do the students little harm. These questions 
naturally lead to the second suggestion. 

2. The final grade which the student receives is not neces- 
sarily an average of his individual theme grades throughout the 
semester. The students who enter one’s classes at the beginning 
of any given year—even after a rough division is made accord- 
ing to merit—are a pretty miscellaneous lot. Some have given 
their English careful attention during their high-school days; 
others evidently have spent their time in social diversion or have 
given their energy to football; still others have had inefficient 
teachers or have substituted wood-shop for the classics; and 
many more have had little, if any, home training. The task 
of the English teacher is to enlist the sympathy of each indi- 
vidual student, and to get as much honest work from him as is 
possible. The system of marking individual themes must be 
sufficiently elastic to allow for the improvement of the brightest 
as well as the dullest student. With this in view the explanation 
should be made frankly, after the students are well started and 
have felt that their marks are lower than they had anticipated, 
that the grades mean nothing in particular except to indicate the 
room each still has for improvement. It is well to counsel them 
to forget all about their grades and to pay attention to the con- 
structive suggestions in an effort to remedy their faults. They 
should be led through sympathy, at this point in their work, rather 
than driven by harshness. Another explanation is that the final 
grade for each student will be based pretty largely on the amount 
of individual effort and the resulting improvement that is made 
during the year. 

It is useless to hold a student who has sufficient credits to 
enter one’s class responsible for his lack of previous training; the 
milk is already spilled, and there is little to be gained by crying 
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over it. It is better to assure each one—no difference how poor 
his work may be at the start—that this will not be held against 
him, provided he does sufficient work to improve himself so that 
he is able, after a while, to write with a reasonable degree of cor- 
rectness and intelligence. It is necessary, for protection, to assume 
that the improvement shall be continuous and not spasmodic. 
In addition, the best students should be warned that, unless their 
writing shows improvement, they cannot expect a high final grade. 
Experience has shown me that this sort of treatment appeals to 
everyone as fair. It produces results, too; not infrequently I 
have given some of my best final marks to boys who had come 
to college with a general lack of training in English, but with 
the ambition to excel. This is distinctly worth while, inasmuch 
as it is so fashionable for English teachers, from behind their 
desks, to wag their superior, discouraging heads at all who do 
poor work at the beginning of the year. 

3. Another explanation which naturally comes later is that 
the standard of grading is gradually being raised. This prevents 
any large number of students from attaining too easily the grade 
of A. It also takes care of the laggard, the individual who thinks 
he can manage to make a grade without doing any work at all. 
He wakens one bright morning to find that he is floating with 
the current, that his grades are becoming lower and lower. Some 
teachers prefer to waken such a student as early in the term as 
possible by rapidly lowering his grades to below passing. This 
ordinarily causes him some uneasiness; if it does not, it is easy 
to assign him to a tutor or to report him to the dean of the col- 
lege. If this, too, fails, he can expect nothing but to be dropped 
from class. This method of raising the standard as the year pro- 
gresses is in rather wide usage. In large departments, where it 
is necessary to keep the grading of the individual instructors as 
nearly uniform as is possible, it is necessary at intervals to ask the 
various teachers to grade the same themes, which have been taken 
from actual class assignments, and then later to come together to 
discuss the grades given each theme. At Harvard this is done at 
intervals of two or three months, and at the University of Illinois 
more frequently. Many high schools use a similar method of 
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departmental conference. While these conferences are not intended 
to result in the derivation of an exact scale, they do keep the 
grading of individual teachers from diverging far from the average 
standard of the department. 

4. In the class discussions, as well as in the personal confer- 
ences, emphasis should be placed on the fact that the grades indi- 
cate habits of thought, individuality, and general intelligence 
rather than merely faults in technique. This does not mean that 
the faults in technique are in any way to be overlooked; it means 
rather that the teacher, instead of boring the student to death by 
counting the exact number of comma blunders, should explain the 
relation of this sort of error to clear thinking and accurate expres- 
sion. With a little study practically every technical error can be 
connected with some process of thought. Of course, as with any 
device, it would be possible to carry this sort of thing to a ridicu- 
lous extreme. Its use, however, should be understood by all 
who have had experience in teaching composition; nearly every 
student can be made to feel the practical necessity of attaining 
the ability to put his thought in order and to express this clearly 
and concisely; on the other hand, it may be safely affirmed that 
not one student in twenty-five cares a straw about the rules of 
formal grammar or rhetoric. We as English teachers have still 
much to learn from the apothecary in the art of administering 
the sugar-coated pill. In this connection, it may be affirmed that 
the thought contained in selected essays and the refined pleasure 
expressed in pieces of general literature should occupy no small 
share of the class discussion." Unless the teacher can generate 
enthusiasm among his students for certain subjects of thought 
and for certain problems of literary feeling, in addition to mak- 
ing them desire to write from their own personal experience, he 
is likely to find that they will think of theme-writing as just so 
much more drudgery to be slighted whenever possible. 

5. The comments are of far greater importance than the mark 
which is given the theme. These should be stern and yet kindly. 
While they should overlook no error, they should, in addition, 


* Few teachers have recently counseled more wisely in this regard than has Pro- 
fessor Aydellotte in his essays which deal with the teaching of composition, The 
Oxford Stamp (New York, 1917). 
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be constructive and optimistic. It is necessary, above all, for the 
teacher to enter intimately and sympathetically into the problems 
of the student. 

6. In making up the final grades, the teachers of the depart- 
ment should derive somewhat roughly from their class themes a 
standard; almost any of the objective scales will prove suggestive 
in arriving at such an agreement. The minimal requirements for 
passing should be especially clearly defined, as also should the 
requirements for the grade of A. The general principles of the 
Missouri system should then be applied to local conditions so that 
the grades may be properly distributed. Without these last con- 
siderations, almost any system of marking may easily become too 
pliable. In large departments their use helps correct the judg- 
ment of the individual instructor without coercing unduly his 
personal initiative. 

In summary, these suggestions assume that the personal rela- 
tion between the teacher and the student in a composition course 
is important. Unless the teacher can encourage the best effort of 
his industrious, capable student by gradually raising the grades 
throughout the year, and unless he can awaken the sluggard from 
ennui by lowering the grades at will, he is not likely to get the best 
work from either. These suggestions assume, further, a certain 
necessary relationship between the teacher and the registrar. The 
final grade should be as fair to the student as possible; its use 
lies entirely in giving the student the proper credit toward his 
degree. 

These various suggestions are not, however, intended as the 
final word concerning the marking of themes. Human nature is 
too complex and elusive ever to be fully satisfied with a formula; 
boys and girls (not to mention teachers of English) are too varied 
in personality ever to be fabricated like Christmas dolls in a toy 
factory. The suggestions do allow a maximum of elasticity; they 
require a keen discernment and close attention to the individual 
student. In common with all methods for handling composition, 
they cannot give the teacher who is lacking in judgment or in 
common sense a magic yardstick which he can apply universally. 
They cannot lend the student who is short in brains or in taste 
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a glucose diet and at the same time give him a high mark in his 
English. They have, however, proved of value in keeping at work 
at least a few of the students who have come in rather close con- 
tact with the writer. It is from this obvious, pragmatic point of 
view that they should be judged. 

In their larger aspect, they may be found suggestive to the 
ordinary teacher of English who is attempting to make some use 
of the various derived scales. The past decade has given us the 
scales; there remains for the coming decade the problem of apply- 
ing these to local conditions everywhere. In all of our discussion 
we must never forget that 

There are two laws discrete, 

Not reconciled, 

Law for man, and law for thing. 
Students, if given a fair chance, occasionally show elemental 
gropings in the direction of manhood. Themes have, for the 
most part, human values. Grading scales, when all is said, are 
made for teachers of English and not teachers of English for 
grading scales. 
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THE CREATIVE INSTINCT AND PLAY-MAKING' 





FREDERICK H. KOCH 
University of North Carolina 





When President Wilson set aside October 12, 1918, the anni- 
versary of the discovery of America, as Liberty Day, and sug- 
gested in his proclamation the “pageant” as an appropriate means 
of commemorating the event, it was a fresh recognition of the 
dramatic form as a potent means of stirring the imagination of 
the people to a greater civic unity—to a higher patriotism. 

It recalled the way in which the wise Greeks regarded their 
dramatic performances as patriotic rituals for educating the mind 
of the people to virtue and to the high ideals of Hellenic citizen- 
ship. It reminds us, too, of the way in which the church once 
cherished and utilized the powerful appeal of the dramatic as a 
means of instructing the ignorant crowds of the medieval cathe- 
dral in the mysteries of religion. And we remember that from 
these moving and colorful rites, from these simple pageants of the 
chancel, came the popular English folk drama, and at length the 
achievement of our Anglo-Saxon race in the all-comprehending 
plays of a Shakespeare. 

But our modern attitude has failed to cherish the tremendous 
educative forces inherent in the drama, and the stage today seems 
to have fallen into the unfortunate ways of amusement merely, 
quite from the original high purposes. Perhaps much of the fault 
lies in our neglect of the important place of the piay impulse in 
education. We know that the dramatic instinct is universal, that it 
is a form of the creative impulse born in every child, and that it has 
given to the peoples of the world in the plays of a Sophocles, of a 
Shakespeare, of a Moliére, of an Ibsen, a republic of active litera- 
ture—an enduring voice. 


* A paper read at the meeting of the North Carolina English Teachers’ Associa- 
tion at Greensboro, North Carolina, May 2, 1919. 
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But in actual practice education is still confined for the most 
part to the school buildings and to the schoolbooks. Our teach- 
ing of literature has little contact with the sunny playhouse for 
which Will Shakespeare wrote. Although we admit that by far 
the greater number of impressions come directly through the eye 
and the ear rather than through the medium of the printed page, 
we teachers have neglected the visual and auditory appeal of the 
dramatic—perhaps the most potent form of instruction yet dis- 
covered by man. 

Play is the universal expression of the creative instinct in man. 
It is “the purest and most spiritual activity of mankind... . . It 
holds the source of all that is good,” proclaimed the great teacher, 
Friederich Froebel, long ago. I think it would not be too much 
to say that every man who has achieved a great work did so because 
he had reached a play interest in it. Man expresses his true nature 
in his play rather than in his enforced labor. Dr. Harlow Brooks, 
of New York University, does not exaggerate when he insists that 
‘fin a sense, our best work is done in play time,”’ and further that 
“crime itself is in large part founded on a perverted play instinct.”’ 
This is illustrated further by the statement of Professor Irving 
Fisher, economist of Yale, when he declares, “‘Workmen, like all 
other human beings, long for self-expression and will get it destruc- 
tively if they cannot get it constructively. Organized strikes are 
self-expression.” And the pioneer modern teacher Mr. G. Stanley 
Hall well defined the dramatic instinct as applied to education as 
“the propensity to express the larger life of the race”’ and declares 
that “‘no agency of culture is more truly or purely humanistic.” 

The Children’s Educational Theatre of New York has demon- 
strated the values of the extensive use of the dramatic in the 
schools as a means of directing the emotions and the imagina- 
tion of the child along constructive lines. The benefits to be 
derived from such training are as yet but faintly discerned. Pro- 
fessor Ward pertinently suggests that such practice is invaluable 
in stimulating motor response to dormant emotion and in cultiva- 
ting the will. “Any stimulation of a purely intellectual kind 
issues only remotely and indirectly in action,” and “too much 
abstraction in the teaching method is likely to result, at least to 
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the child, in a weakened capacity for action.” It is time for us to 
consider seriously the perils of educational methods which have 
been almost wholly intellectual. It is high time to devote our- 
selves seriously as teachers to the training of the underlying emo- 
tions of the child, to the education of the will in terms of action, 
and to the cultivation of the creative instinct. 

More and more the school is utilizing the dramatic instinct 
(especially in the teaching of literature, history, and the arts) as 
a means of cultivating the creative impulse in the child. The re- 
sults of such methods have been refreshing indeed. Ex-President 
Eliot of Harvard speaks with heartening promise of the work 
of the Children’s Educational Theatre: “Here is the tremen- 
dous power over children utilized for their good..... I say 
that this power, developed in a very striking way, is one that 
ought to be at least in every school in this country, and moreover 
I believe that it is going to be.” 

The Carolina Playmakers, recently formed at the University 
of North Carolina, is an organization in which the school—whether 
it be a university, college, normal school, high school, or rural 
school— is conceived as a radial center of communal expression 
through the performance of original plays and pageants. The aim 
of the Carolina Playmakers is to translate the spirit of Carolina 
into plays truly representative of the life of the people, of the folk 
of Carolina. The idea is communal— an institution of neighborli- 
ness, of the common good, and the common happiness. It is a 
society of amateurs, of amatores, in the original sense of the word 
amo, ‘‘T love.” For the spirit of communal play cannot be formed 
by the machinery of modern organization merely; it must come 
spontaneously from the heart of man. It must be an expression 
of the joy of the worker in striving to create, to inform something 
into beauty—into poetry. 

The Carolina country from the mountains to the sea affords 
a rich store of tradition and romance for the making of new literary 
and dramatic forms fresh from the soil. Among these are the 
legends of the ‘Lost Colony” and the Croatians; the tales of the 
intrepid pirate, Blackbeard; of such indomitable pioneers as Daniel 
Boone, Flora McDonald, and the Town Builders of Old Salem; 
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the lore and the balladry of the mountain folk—a wonder-field for 
the maker of plays and songs of the people. Already a number of 
interesting plays have been written in the university course in 
dramatic composition, English 31. These are native plays in the 
full sense of the word—plays of the mountain people, of negro 
types, of village and plantation life, of the fisher folk—written by 
native sons and daughters of Carolina. There remains to be writ- 
ten the many-sided drama of the thrilling new life of Carolina 
today—of her contribution to America. 

Three of these original plays were staged as the initial program 
of the Carolina Playmakers on March 14 and 15, 1919, in their 
newly constructed Playhouse in the Chapel Hill School Auditorium. 
When Witches Ride, a play of Carolina folk superstition by Eliza- 
beth A. Lay, is based on the author’s actual observations as a 
rural school teacher, of the life of the people in the back country 
of Northampton County. It is a play vivid in characterization 
and powerful in its appeal to the imagination. Besides writing the 
play the author designed and painted the cabin scene for her 
play. Her prologue, entitled “The Heritage,” suggest admirably 
the spirit and the purpose of our native folk play-making: 

We mock with facts the Southern folk-belief, 
And so forget the eternal quest that strove 
With signs and tales to symbolize the awe 

Of powers in heaven and earth still undefined. 
Yet may we catch the child-like wondering 
Of our old negroes and the country folk, 

And live again in simple times of faith 

And fear and wonder, if we stage their life. 
Then witches ride the stormy, thundering sky 
And signs and omens fill believing minds, 


Then old traditions live in simple speech 
And ours the heritage of wondering! 


Another folk play, The Return of Buck Gavin, by Thomas Wolfe, 
a stalwart youth from the mountains of western North Carolina, 
represents with fine restraint and genuine dramatic force the tra- 
gedy of a mountain outlaw. The author himself appeared in the 
title réle and created a heroic and beautiful portrait of the tragic 
hyure of the mountain chief. In the third play, What Will Bar- 
bara Say? again the playwright, Miss Minnie Shepherd Sparrow, 
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took the part of the leading character in her play. The theme is 
the feminist movement in higher education, and the conflict in 
woman between Cupid and a professional career. It is a romantic 
comedy of felicitous phrasing in the dialogue, and redolent with 
the traditions of “Old Carolina’”’ and with the romance of the life 
of our Chapel Hill folk. Like the other plays it is the result of 
the author’s own observation and experience. 

In the second program of “The Carolina Playmakers” two 
original plays were presented treating of other kinds of folk life. 
The Fighting Corporal is a comedy of negro life which centers in 
the interesting situation of a negro corporal just back from France 
and his Falstaffian account of his achievements there. The brag- 
gart Solomon is outwitted and outfought by a negro private, not 
quite as big a boaster but winner in the final fight for the negro 
belle of the town. Miss Louisa Reid, the author, filled an impor- 
tant réle. The other play on this program was Peggy, a tragedy 
of tenant farm life, by Harold Williamson. This play is notable 
for the restraint of the lines and the naturalness of the acting. It 
represents the hopeless struggle of children born to the serfdom 
of the soil. The author played the part of Jed, the soil-bound 
farm hand, with a simplicity in his acting which recalled the work 
of the Irish Players. 

The Playhouse is an institution of co-operative folk arts. Its 
adjustable stage, its scenery, lighting, settings, and costumes are 
homemade, designed and executed by our amateur playmakers at 
Chapel Hill. The Playhouse is an institution of neighborliness, 
a House of Play—of play that is not amusement merely but rec- 
reation on the plane of imagination, of play that will be truly 
re-creation! So it was conceived by the imagination of youth, 
built by the sons and daughters of Carolina, and now dedicated 
by them to all the people. Being adjustable the stage equipment 
of the Playhouse may be readily adapted to any town hall or 
school auditorium. It is the hope of the Carolina Playmakers 
that it may serve as a model for school stages elsewhere, that it 
may serve the people everywhere as a radial center, a creative 
center, that it may carry on the idea of folk play-making through- 
out the state, and beyond, that it may help to make the people 
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of Carolina, to use President Graham’s beautiful phrase, “ pro- 
ductive and happy.’ 

In these times of democratic strivings there is everywhere an 
awakening of the folk consciousness, yearning for fresh expression. 
The war has thrilled the masses everywhere with the comradeship 
of great co-operative action—on the battle fronts, in the heroic 
pageant of the tragic conflict; at home, in the pageant of exalted 
community spirit in the campaigns of the Liberty Loans, of the 
Y.M.C.A., and of the Red Cross. This new spirit of neighborli- 
ness, of co-operative communal action, should be cherished and 
directed in the arts of peace as in the time of war, in a living 
patriotism, in a new republic of active literature. 

As did the Greeks and our far-seeing Elizabethan forebears, so 
should we the people of this New Day find a fresh interpretation 
of our awakened folk consciousness in new dramatic forms ade- 
quate to express the ideals of our new democracy, of our rebirth 
in liberty, of our larger conception of the kingdom of humanity. 

Such expression alone will satisfy the heart of man and give 
him an abiding happiness. The individual finds his fullest expres- 
sion in giving the best that is in him to the common good, his 
highest happiness in contributing his best to the common happi- 
ness. Then again, in good time, from the creative joy of man will 
flower forth a new beauty, a new song of the folk, a new drama of 


the people. 


* The University Extension Division is planning a series of bulletins designed to 
give practical suggestions to teachers and community leaders for carrying on the 
work of play-making and pageantry throughout the state. 


Nore.—Since this paper was written two additional series of original folk plays 
have been produced by the Carolina Playmakers. On December 12 and 13, 1919, 
the following were presented: Who Pays?,a tragedy of the industrial conflict, by 
Minnie Shepherd Sparrow; The Third Night, a mountain play of the supernatural, 
by Thomas Wolfe; The Hag, a comedy of folk-superstition, by Elizabeth Lay. On 
April 30 and May 1 the plays on the program were: The Bell Buoy, a tragedy of 
the North Carolina coast, by Dougald MacMillan; The Last of the Lowries, a play 
of the Robeson County outlaws, by Paul Green; Dod Gast Ye Both! a comedy of 
mountain moonshiners, by Hubert Heffner. These plays suggest further range of 
native tradition and folk characters promising much toward the future of our 
southern folk drama. 




















“ENGLISH A” ONCE MORE 





FRANKLYN B. SNYDER 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois 





Sometimes one is tempted to wonder whether comments on 
the much-discussed “required course in English composition” 
have not ceased to be of value. The complaints that were being 
heard fifteen years ago are much like those that worry us today; 
meanwhile papers have been read and articles published until a 
very considerable body of literature has come into existence, all 
calculated to make easier and more effective the work of the teacher 
of composition. Each new textbook boasts all the good points 
of its predecessors, as well as several novel ‘features’? which 
editors and publishers agree warrant its instant adoption by all 
enterprising institutions. Nevertheless the difficulties of today 
seem as great as those of two decades ago. Perhaps the trouble 
is with us who continually give publicity to these our woes; per- 
haps we should stop talking and writing, and give Nature and 
Time a chance to knit up this raveled sleave of academic care. 

But despite this possibility, I wish to take a very brief fling 
at the question before lapsing into silence. Not long ago we 
finished a semester’s work in composition, and as I look back at 
the work accomplished in my own section, I find that my out- 
standing sensation is one of disappointment. I know that I worked 
hard at the job; so did the students. But today, turning over the 
themes of the entire semester, I find the same blunders occurring 
in January and February that I tried to eliminate during October: 
dangling participles, ungrammatical relatives, subjects without 
verbs, sentences that wander all over the page, and paragraphs 
that seem utterly devoid of structure. What is the trouble? If 
there is any subject in which we might expect fair work from our 
students, it is English. English enjoys a monopoly granted to 
nothing else in high school or university; by common consent it is 
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the most important item in the curriculum; teachers of English 
outnumber those of any other single department, perhaps of any 
two departments; their average ability is not lower than that of 
their colleagues in mathematics or French; the students, with 
few exceptions, enjoy the work laid down for them; but despite 
all these facts the results we obtain seem at times pitifully out of 
proportion to the energy expended. Why is it? What can we 
do to improve the harvest ? 

To such questions there is, of course, no simple answer. Too 
many factors are involved to make possible a rough and ready 
disposition of the whole case. There is some poor teaching in the 
universities; there is some poor teaching in the high schools. 
Students come to us lacking in those intangible but very important 
things we call background and general cultural preparation. And 
then too the world is preoccupied with matters that seem of far 
more immediate importance than even unity, coherence, and 
emphasis. Obviously one cannot solve the riddle in a sentence; 
perhaps it can never be wholly solved. 

But I believe there is a degree of truth, at least, in my conviction 
that a considerable part of the university teacher’s difficulty is 
due to two conditions that could be remedied; that it is due, 
namely, to the lack of articulation between English teaching in 
the universities or colleges and in the high schools, and to the 
failure of the high schools properly to stress English composition 
in the last year of the course. That there is room for improvement 
in both these respects, everyone is aware. It is the exceptional 
state university that is actually the head and center of the English 
teaching in the state schools; it is the exceptional high school 
that gives what even its own teachers consider sufficient drill in 
composition during the senior year. Certainly unless there is some 
close connection between the teaching of composition in the uni- 
versities and the high schools, unless the universities are willing 
at least to look into the work done in the high schools and report on 
its adequacy, they should not be too loud in their complaints about 
ill-prepared students. Conversely, unless the high schools can 
give adequate time during the last year to drill in simple expository 
writing, they should not object when their students are crowded 
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down into “trailer sections,’ or rewarded with the dubious honor 
of repeating the entire course in freshman composition. 

Consider the first point, the possibility of closer articulation 
between the universities and the high schools. It is probably 
impossible, and many persons would say undesirable, so to organize 
the teaching of English in the school system of a state as to have 
in effect one large department, embracing all grades, from uni- 
versity to kindergarten. ‘Too many persons are involved, too many 
governing boards, a too rapidly changing personnel. But if the 
state university, or the privately endowed institutions, would 
keep records of their students in required courses in English, and 
classify these records in accordance with the high schools from which 
the students came, it would not take many years to accumulate 
much interesting and pertinent information." Even though high- 
school teachers change rapidly, and the information gathered from 
the pupils of Mr. X might not be available till after Mr. X had 
left that particular school, at least it would be possible to determine 
from such records what schools have a tradition of good English 
and what have not. 

Teachers of the sciences, especially of physics and chemistry, 
have by their practice pointed the way to a second method of 
securing closer articulation between the universities and the high 
schools. Keep a record of your experiments, they tell their 
students; keep a notebook; then when you go to college or to 
another school you can take with you evidence of the sort of work 
we do in our laboratories. Might not a modification of this 
excellent practice be useful in our field? Suppose a candidate 
for admission to college were required to present the written work 
of his senior year in notebook form with the authentication of the 
teacher under whom it had been prepared—what would be the 
result? The college instructor answers, “More work for me at 
the beginning of the year, when I am rushed to death as it is.” 
But the examination of the notebooks need not be exhaustive; a 
very short time would suffice to show the sort of work they con- 
tained; and by the close of the registration period more information 

? This plan is now being tried at Northwestern University, at the suggestion and 


under the direction of Professor W. F. Bryan; it may be in use in other institutions 
as well. 
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concerning the teaching of English in the high schools would be 
in hand. 

In many instances it would be possible, and highly desirable, 
to go much further than this simple beginning. Without neglecting 
its other functions, the English department of a state university, 
particularly where that university is unchallenged in its educational 
leadership, could well afford to spend time and energy scrutinizing 
the work done throughout the entire school system of the state. 
The results of such a scrutiny need not lead to any undue standard- 
ization. For many years we have been accustomed to the “ uniform 
entrance requirements” in English literature; why should we fear 
a similar attempt at uniformity in composition? Obviously the 
methods adopted to secure such uniformity would have to be 
different; but, mutatis mutandis, much could be accomplished by a 
little tactful and diligent oversight on the part of the state university. 

Concerning the second cause of the poor results obtained in 
college in required composition—the failure of the high schools to 
provide sufficient drill during the fourth year—something could 
be done in the way of correction by a more general adoption of a 
suggestion which came some years ago from President—then 
Professor—Neilson. ‘The ultimate reason for slighting the work 
of composition in this most important year is the inability of the 
teacher to find time for reading the themes. Any year of the course 
presents the same problem, but in the fourth, the conditions of the 
first three ‘are apt to be aggravated. Then too, there is often the 
necessity of providing in the fourth year for a survey course in 
English literature. Well, it would be entirely possible to include 
a very considerable amount of expository writing, and to make that 
drill furnish exactly the training which both the college teacher 
and the business man wish the high-school graduate to have, if the 
teacher would make free but judicious use of the waste basket. 
Use this familiar article, urged Mr. Neilson; use it openly, but 
use it often; double the amount of writing done by the student, 
but keep the teacher from being too desperately overburdened 
by relieving her from the necessity of revising all the work done 
by her pupils." 

*I am quoting from memory only, but do not think I am distorting Mr. Neilson’s 
argument. 
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To this suggestion some people object that its carrying out 
would be unfair to the students; others, among whom I have 
numbered some enthusiastic devotees of the “honor system,” 
tell me that to announce such a plan to a class is to put a premium 
on carelessness and dishonesty. All I can say is that I have tried 
the plan in my university teaching, and have been able to do better 
work than when I tried to revise everything that my students 
wrote. Why should it all be criticized? In two weeks I can find 
out the besetting sins of a freshman (usually one can prophesy 
them before he writes his first theme); if then I require him to write 
much, prescribing the sort of work which I think will do him the 
most good, why should I scrutinize every page? If an expert 
in physical culture recommends certain corrective exercises for me, 
I do not ask him to watch me each morning as I devote the con- 
ventional “‘five minutes before breakfast” to my gymnastics. I 
will probably go back to him each month for more advice and sug- 
gestion, but much—perhaps most—of what I am to accomplish 
I must do for myself. Similarly I, as at least hypothetical expert 
in rhetorical corrective exercises, may well trust my pupils to do 
part of their work alone; certainly if I trust them in this way they 
will get more exercise—and this is the great point—than if I insist 
on watching each one all the time, and reduce the requirements to 
fit my own limited time. 

To the person who feels that trusting a class in this way is sure 
to result in carelessness or worse, I answer that I have never 
detected anyone, in the idiom of the street, trying to “‘slip some- 
thing over” on me. 

Finally, to the person who objects that by my own admission 
my method of teaching composition is unsuccessful and ought not 
in any way to be copied, I answer that this last semester saw 
virtually every theme written in my section read with care and 
returned. I have used the waste basket in times past; this year 
saw it empty most of the time. Next year it shall be full. 











WHY TREASURE ISLAND? 


EVALINE HARRINGTON 
Crestview Junior High School, Columbus, Ohio 


Comes little lady, a book in hand, 

A light in her eyes that I understand. 

And her cheeks aglow from the faery breeze 

That sweeps across the uncharted seas. 

She gave me the book, and her word of praise 

A ton of critical thought outweighs. 

“T’ve finished it, daddie!’”"—a sigh thereat. 

“‘Are there any more books in the world like that ?” 


No, little lady. I grieve to say 

That of all the books in the world today 
There’s not another that’s quite the same 

As this magic book with the magic name. 
Volumes there be that are pure delight, 
Ancient and yellowed or new and bright; 
But—little and thin, or big and fat— 

There are no more books in the world like that. 


That is a pretty poem, written by B.L.T., “Colyumn” conductor 
of the Chicago Tribune, but I came upon it at an unfavorable 
moment. That was the moment after I had marked fifty-seven 
papers based upon a study of Stevenson’s Treasure Island. Because 
so many bewildered boys and girls in this particular class of first- 
year high-school pupils had asked me in perplexed sincerity why 
we studied such a bloody story in school, I asked them in this 
written lesson to give me their frank opinion of Treasure Island 
and their comments were not so enthusiastic as those of “the 
little lady with cheeks aglow” in the above-quoted poem. 

Out of a class of fifty-seven boys and girls, seventeen, four- 
teen of them boys, were unreservedly enthusiastic, twenty rather 
guiltily confessed that they liked it but did not think that it 
should be studied in school, and the remaining twenty did not 
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like it at all, either in or out of school. The actual reading of the 
book was done out of school hours and the recitation based upon 
this reading. 

In some of the answers I found echoes of my own explanations 
about the wonderful imagination of the “eternal boy”’ author, the 
plot construction, the suspense, the descriptive passages, the char- 
acterizations, and all those points which the English teacher will 
recognize as the usual vaporizings anent this particular volume. 

But many of my best pupils cast aside all of these technical 
defenses of mine and made bold with youthful naiveté to criticize 
this immortal pirate story. Those who thoroughly enjoyed it 
said they liked it because it was exciting, kept the reader guessing, 
and was less monotonous than most of the books read in the 
English classes. Among those who just naturally liked pirate 
stories was one boy who said in his enthusiasm that he wished 
the ship might have been captured on its way back to Bristol, the 
gold stolen by another pirate crew, then fought over again, and a 
sequel written called, The Re-captured Treasure. Another boy 
said he liked it because there was no love in it and one did not 
often find a book like that. 

One properly coached little lady said: ‘‘ Treasure Island should 
be read, firstly, because it is by a famous author, secondly, most 
people like it and, thirdly, it is considered a classic.’”” Now, what 
teacher would want a nicer answer than that ? 

Many boys, although acknowledging their interest, were doubt- 
ful about the effect of its study in an English class. ‘“‘It is just 
a swearing, drunken pirate story,” said he with the up-standing 
red hair; ‘“‘my dad stayed up half the night reading it. Why 
study it in school? Study something worth while.” “I like a 
cleaner story,” explains one boy. “In this story there is too much 
bloodshed, drinking, and swearing.’ Several pupils thought it 
spoke too much about rum-drinking. Evidently national prohibi- 
tion holds no horrors for them. 

My best pupil said: “I do not like Treasure Island as a book 
for a school. I know Stevenson wrote the book well and the sus- 
pense is well held but the expressions used might be taken up by 
any boy or girl. It also puts bad ideals in the heads of young 
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people. The time used for this book could be spent in reading or 
practicing good English which will help us in later life. Treasure 
Island will not aid us. Such books are all right to read out of 
school in spare moments if the reader likes books about pirates 
and murderers.” 

One stern little moralist says: “I do not see why we should 
read Treasure Island, because it contains no good lesson that I 
can see unless it is not to talk about people when they may hear 
you, like Silver did when Jim was in the apple barrel.”’ 

Here is a sweeping statement by a miss of fifteen: “‘This story 
full of murder, fighting, and wiping blood off of knives is not suit- 
able for boys and girls to read and if these kinds of books were not 
written there would not be so many boys go wrong. [!!] I don’t 
think there should be any more books written like it, because it 
don’t learn you anything and nowadays we should read books 
that do us some good.” 

“Treasure Island should be used in English classes only be- 
cause it gives the history of the times of the pirates when no 
vessel was safe on the seas, but I don’t think the story part could 
be true.”’ So says one who does not care for ‘‘uncharted seas.” 

“T dislike Treasure Island because there are no female char- 
acters in it and someone’s life is always threathened.”” Evidently 
woman is the saving grace of life and it is all a mistake about her 
deadliness. Kipling, please recant. 

So the criticisms went, unconsciously telling us teachers much 
about our methods. It seems that we teachers insist upon a book’s 
having good lessons. A book to be studied with profit in a class- 
room should be strictly moral in tone. John Silver should not 
have escaped. Even in a picture show, so I was told, John 
would have been conducted to the gallows in the last reel. 

To be worthy of school time a book should contain many hard 
words and figures of speech for the teacher to ask about. In fact 
one boy defended Treasure Island as a book to be read in school 
because it contained many nautical words which were all explained 
in the notes, thus teaching him the difference between “‘starboard”’ 
and “larboard, ”I suppose. Probably he thought the notes gave 
the teachers a fertile source for questions, too. 
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It seems that we teachers ordinarily insist upon elegance of 
diction and grammatical correctness, so why read a book in which 
there is so much “‘rough talk’’? That is the way pirates talked, 
to be sure, but read it out of school. 

“Read a story in school for enjoyment? Read it just because 
it is a great ‘adventure of the mind’? Why is it in the course, 
then? One may read for enjoyment out of school.” 

“Why indeed?” says the teacher. “‘Why serve it on the 
table? Why not leave it on the lower pantry shelf and let 
them find it?” 

Let the day dreams of this youthful discoverer in the hospital 
speak for it: 


SAINT R.L. S. 


I 


Sultry and brazen was the August day 
When Sister Stanislaus came down to see, 
The little boy with the tuberculous knee, 


II 


And as she thought to find him, so he lay 
Still staring through the dizzy waves of heat 
At the tall tenement across the street, 


III 


But did he see_that dreary picture? Nay. 
In his mind’s eye a sunlit harbor showed 
Where a tall pirate ship at anchor rode. 


IV 


Yes, he was full ten thousand miles away, 
The Sister when she turned the pillow over 
Kissed Treasure Island on its well-worn cover. 


SARAH CLEGHORN 








A SHORT-STORY READING LIST 





RAYMOND W. PENCE 
DePauw University 





Apology is no longer necessary for the short story. Whether 
for good or evil, it is today the dominating form of literature. 
This fact affords the teacher of English composition an unusual 
opportunity, for the short story lends itself readily to the teaching 
of many principles of effective writing. For one thing, inasmuch 
as it is a complete unit in small compass, it can be examined from 
all sides without inconvenience or an unreasonable expenditure of 
time. 

Not only can practically all the principles of narrative writing— 
and many of the principles of other forms as well—be developed 
from the short story most conveniently, but they may thus be 
developed most effectively; for such matters of technique as plot, 
character delineation, setting, etc., and such matters as style and 
general literary excellence are far more overtly presented in the 
short story than in any other form of writing. And it is a common- 
place to say that a student comprehends with much greater assur- 
ance any item that he can actually put his finger on than he does 
when the item is presented so subtly that he has to take it on faith. 

It is my aim to give a fairly complete list of volumes of short 
stories that will be of interest, not only to the general reader, but to 
the teacher in making assignments and in selecting books for a 
school library. In order that the list may be of the greatest use- 
fulness information has been given as to the publisher, the original 
copyright date, and the price at which the volume was first issued. 
Suggestions have been made under each volume title as to the 
stories in the volume that are of particular value. Further, an 
attempt has been made to characterize in one word.the general 
nature of the volume. Where the stories making up the volume 
are of a miscellaneous kind, it has been possible to use only the 
unsatisfactory word General. 
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I hope to follow this with a selected list of short stories that are 
of particular value for plot, for setting, for characterization, etc. 


Chinese 


General 
General 


Kentucky 


Kentucky 


General 


Civil War 
Russian 
Russian 
Russian 


California 


French 


Scotch 
English 
Scotch 
Adventure 


Adventure 


Fantasy 





Abdullah, Achmed. The Honorable Gentleman and Others. 
Especially title story, “The Hatchetman,” and “Cob- 
bler’s Wax.” Putnams, 1919. $1.50. 

Aldrich, T. B. Marjorie Daw and Other People. Title story. 
Houghton, 1885. $1.25. 

Two Bites at a Cherry. “Goliath.” Houghton, 
1894. $1.50. 

Allen, James Lane. The Flute and the Violin. Title story 
and “Old King Solomon of Kentucky.” Macmillan, 
1900. $1.50. 

A Kentucky Cardinal and Aftermath. The two 
title stories. Macmillan, 1900. $1.50. 

Andrews, Mary R. Shipman. The Eternal Feminine. Title 
story and “The Fifth of October.” Scribners, 1916. 
$1.35. 

——. The Perfect Tribute. Title story. Scribners, 1908. 
$0. 50. 

Andreyev, Leonid N. The Little Angel. Knopf, 1916. 








$1.25. 
Artzibashef, Michael. The Millionaire. ‘“Nina.”’ Huebsch, 
1915. $1.25. 





Tales of the Revolution. Huebsch, 1917. $1.50. 

Atherton, Gertrude. The Splendid Idle Forties. “The 
Pearls of Loreto” and “The Ears of Twenty Americans.” 
Macmillan, 1908. $1.50. 

Balzac, Honoré. “The Unknown Masterpiece,” “Christ in 
Flanders,” de “El Verdugo” (also called “Doomed to 
Live” and “The Executioner”), “La Grande Bretéche.” 
Various editions. 

Barrie, James M. Auld Licht Idylls. “The Courting of 
T’nowhead’s Bell.” Scribners, 1897. $1.25. 

Two of Them. “The Inconsiderate Waiter.” 

Lovell, 1893. $1.25. 

A Window in Thrums. ‘How Gavin Birse Put It 
to Mag Lowrie.” Scribners, 1896. $1.25. 

Beach, Rex. The Crimson Gardenia. “Rope’s End” and 
“The Brand.” Harpers, 1916. $1.30. 

——. Pardners. “The Test” and “The Shyness of 
Shorty.” Doubleday, 1905. $1.35. 

Bierce, Ambrose. Can Such Things Be? Boni and Liveright, 

1918. $1.50. 
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Fantasy Bierce, Ambrose. In the Midst of Life. “An Occurrence at 
Owl Creek Bridge.” Boni and Liveright, 1918. $1.50. 

Fantasy Blackwood, Algernon. Day and Night Stories. Dutton, 
1917. $1.50. 

New England Brown, Alice. Tiverton Tales. Houghton, 1899. $1.35. 

General Brown, Katherine. The Wages of Honor. Title story. 
Scribners, 1917. $1.40. 

Humor Bunner, H. C. Short Sixes. “Love-Letters of Smith” and 


“A Sisterly Scheme.” Keppler and Schwarzmann (New 
York), 1894. $1.00. 


Chinese Burke, Thomas. Limehouse Nights. ‘The Chink and the 
Child” and ‘“The Gorilla and the Girl.”” McBride, 1917. 
$1 . 50. 

Problem Burt, Maxwell S. John O’May. “A Cup of Tea” and “The 
Water-Hole.”’ Scribners, 1918. $1.35. 

Humor Butler, Ellis P. Pigs Is Pigs. Title story. Doubleday, 
1906. $0.50. 

Louisiana Cable, George. Old Creole Days. Scribners, 1879. $1.35. 

Louisiana “Posson Jone’” and Pére Raphael. The two title 





stories. Scribners, 1907. $1.25. 

New England Canfield, Dorothy. WHillsboro People. “The Bedquilt.” 
Holt, 1915. $1.35. 

General Chambers, Robert W. The Adventures of a Modest Man. 
Appleton, 1900. $1.30. 

The Better Man. “The Progress of Janet” and 
“Owl’s Head.” Appleton, 1916. $1.50. 

Fantasy ——. King in Yellow. “The Mask” and “Demoiselle 
D’Ys.” Harpers, 1902. $1.50. 





Love Stories 








Fantasy The Maker of Moons. Title story. Putnams, 
1896. $1.50. 

Fantasy The Tree of Heaven. ‘The Carpet of Belshazzer,”’ 
“The Tree of Dreams,” and ‘The Golden Pool.”” Apple- 
ton, 1907. $1.35. 

Russian Chekhov, Anton. The Darling. Title story. Macmillan, 


1916. $1.50. 

Nine Humorous Tales. ‘“‘A Work of Art,” “‘Ven- 
geance,” and ‘The Scandal-Monger.” Stratford (Bos- 
ton), 1918. $0.25. 

Detective Chesterton, Gilbert K. The Innocence of Father Brown. 
Lane, 1911. $1.30. 

Detective The Wisdom of Father Brown. Lane, 1914. $1.30. 

Tragedy Cobb, Irvin S. The Escape of Mr. Trimm. “The Belled 
Buzzard,” “An Occurrence Up a Side Street,’ and 
“Fishhead.” Doran, 1913. $1.35. 





Russian Humor 
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Kentucky 


Negroes 


Sea 
Sea 
Sea 
Sea 
Sea 
Sea 
Africa 
French 


Tennessee 


French 


French 
General 


General 
General 


General 
General 


General 


Great War 
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Cobb, Irvin S. Those Times and These. “The Family Tree” 
and “Cinnamon Seed and Sandy Bottom.” Doran, 1917. 
$1.35. 

Cohen, Octavus Roy. Polished Ebony. “Tempus Fugits” 
and “‘Not Wisely but Too Well.” Dodd, Mead, roro9. 
$1 .60. 

Colchord, Lincoln. The Game of Life and Death. Title 
story. Macmillan, 1914. $1.25. 

Connolly, James B. The Crested Seas. ‘The Truth of the 
Oliver Cromwell.”” Scribners, 1907. $1.35. 

Head Winds. “The Trawlers.”’ Scribners, 1916. 

$1.35. 

Running Free. “Breath O’Dawn” and “Peter 
Stops Ashore.” Scribners, 1917. $1.35. 

Conrad, Joseph. A Set of Six. “The Brute.” Doubleday, 
1914. $1.50. 

Within the Tides. ‘The Inn of the Two Witches.” 

Doubleday, 1916. $1.50. 

Youth. “The Heart of Darkness.”” Doubleday, 
1903. $1.20. 

Coppee, Francois. Tales from Coppee. “The Captain’s 
Vices” and “The Substitute.” Harpers, 1891. $1.25. 

“Craddock, Charles Egbert” (Mrs. Murfree). In the Tennes- 
see Mountains. “Drifting Down Lone Creek” and 
“The Dancin’ Party at Harrison’s Cove.” Houghton, 
1884. $1.25. 

Daudet, Alphonse. Letters from My Mill. “The Pope’s 
Mule” and “The Death of the Dauphin.” Little, 
Brown, 1900. $1.00. 

Monday Tales. “The Last Class” and “The Siege 
of Berlin.” Little, Brown, 1900. $1.00. 

Davis, Richard Harding. Gallegher and Other Stories. Title 
story and “The Other Woman.” Scribners, 1891. $1.00. 

The Lost Road. Scribners, 1913. $1.25. 

The Man Who Could Not Lose. “The Consul.” 

Scribners, 1911. $1.25. 

Once Upon a Time. ‘The Charmed Life.” Scrib- 

ners, 1910. $1.35. 

Ranson’s Folly. “The Bar Sinister” and “The 

Derelict.” Scribners, 1902. $1.35. 

The Red Cross Girl. Title story and “The Grand 

Cross of the Crescent.” Scribners, 1912. $1.25. 

Somewhere in France. Title story. Scribners, 

1915. $1.25. 
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Davis, Richard Harding. Van Bibber and Others. “The 
Unfinished Story.” Harpers, 1892. $1.00. 

Deland, Margaret. Around Old Chester. “The Third 
Volume,” “‘Clara’s Perseus,”’ and ‘““The Harvest of Fear.” 
Harpers, 1915. $1.35. 

Old Chester Tales. ‘Good for the Soul.” Harpers, 

1898. $1.50. 

Dr. Lavendar’s People. Harpers, 1903. $1.50. 
Doyle, A.Conan. Adventures of Brigadier Gerard. “How 
the Brigadier Slew the Fox.” Harpers, 1903. $1.50. 
Exploits of Brigadier Gerard. “How the Brigadier 
Came to the House of Gloom.” Appleton, 1896. $1.35. 
Adventures of Sherlock Holmes. “A Scandal in 
Bohemia” and “A Speckled Band.’’ Harpers, 1892. 

$1 . 50. 

Danger. Title story, “The Horror of the Heights,” 

and “How It Happened.” Doran, 1919. $1.50. 

His Last Bow. Title story and “The Adventure of 

the Dying Detective.” Doran, 1917. $1.35. 

Memoirs of Sherlock Holmes. “Silver Blaze’’ and 
“The Final Problem.”’ Harpers, 1893. $1.50. 

——. The Return of Sherlock Holmes. “The Northwood 
Builder” and “The Dancing Men.” Doubleday, 1905. 
$1.35. 

Dreiser, Theodore. Free and Other Stories. Boni and 
Liveright, 1918. $1.50. 

Dwight, H.G. Stamboul Nights. “In the Pasha’s Garden.” 
Doubleday, Page, 1916. $1.50. 

Esenwein, J. Berg (Editor). Short Story Masterpieces. 
Volumes I and II, French. Home Correspondence 
School (Springfield, Mass.), 1911. $1.50. 

Short Story Masterpieces. Volumes III and IV, 
Russian. Home Correspondence School, 1913. $1.50. 

Ferber, Edna. Buttered Side Down. ‘Where the Car Turns 
at 18th.” Stokes, 1912. $1.00. 

Cheerful—by Request. ‘The Gay Old Dog,” “The 

Woman Who Tried to Be Good,” and “Sophy as She 

Might Have Been.” Doubleday, 1918. $1.40. 

Emma McChesney & Co. “Sisters under Their 
Skins.” Stokes, 1915. $1.20. 

——. Personality Plus. Titlestory. Stokes, 1914. $1.00 

——. Roast Beef Medium. “Catching Up with Christ- 
mas.” Stokes, 1913. $1.20. 

Fernald, C. B. The Cat and the Cherub. Century, 1896. 

$1.25. 
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Foote, John T. The Lucky Seven. ‘The Bolters,” “Opus 
43, No. 6,” “Goldie May and the Faithful Servant.” 
Appleton, 1918. $1.40. 

Fox, John. Christmas Eve on Lonesome. Scribners, 1904. 
$1. 50. 

a, A Cumberland Vendetta. ‘A Mountain Europa.” 
Scribners, 1896. $1.25. 

——. Hell fer Sartain. Scribners, 1897. $1.00. 

Freeman, Mary E. Wilkins. The Copy Cat. Title story. 
Harpers, 1914. $1.25. 

Edgewater People. “The Ring with the Green 

Stone.” Harpers, 1918. $1.35. 

The Fair Lavinia. Title story, ‘“Amarina’s Roses,” 

and “Willow-Ware.” Harpers, 1907. $1.25. 

A Humble Romance. Title story. Harpers, 1887. 


$1.25. 
A New England Nun. Title story, “A Village 


Singer,” and “The Revolt of Mother.” Harpers, 1901. 

$1.25. 

Silence. Harpers, 1898. $1.25. 

——. The Winning Lady. “The Joy of Youth.” Har- 
pers, 1909. $1.25. 

Gale, Zona. Friendship Village Love Stories. Macmillan, 
1909. $1.50. 

Galsworthy, John. Five Tales. Scribners, 1918. $1.50. 

Garland, Hamlin. Main Travelled Roads. ‘Up the Coolly,” 
“A Branch Road,” “Under the Lion’s Paw,” and “Among 
the Corn Rows.” Harpers, 1899. $1.50. 

Other Main Travelled Roads. ‘William Bacon’s 

Man,” “Lucretia Burns,” and “A Stop-Over at Tyre.” 

Harpers, 1910. $1.50. 

: Prairie Folks. “Black Ephram.” Harpers, 1899. 

I. 50. 

——.. The Spirit of Sweetwater. Title story. Doubleday, 
1898. $0.50. 

They of the High Trails. “The Cow-Boss” and 
“The Remittance Man.” Harpers, 1916. $1.35. 

Garshin, W. M. The Signal. “Four Days.” Knopf, rors. 
$1.35. 

Gautier, Théophile. Works. Volume VI. “The Mummy’s 
Foot.” Little, Brown, 1902. $1.50. 

Gerould, Katherine. The Great Tradition. Title story, 
“The Dominant Strain,” and “Miracle.” Scribners, 
1915. $1.35. 

Vain Oblations. Title story and “The Tortoise.” 

Scribners, 1914. $1.35. 
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Gillmore, Inez. The Olliphant Orphans. Holt, rors. 
Phoebe and Ernest. Holt, 1910. $1.35. 
——. Phoebe, Ernest, and Cupid. Holt, 1913. $1.35. 





Glass, Montague. Abe and Mawruss. Doubleday, rorr. 


$x . 20. 

. Potash and Perlmutter. Doubleday, 1911. $1.20. 

Gogol, Nikolai V. Taras Bulba, and Other Tales. Dutton, 
1918. $0.50. 





“Gorky, Maxim.” Stories of the Steppes. Stratford, 1918. 


$0.25. 

Tales from Gorki. “Twenty-six and One Other.” 
Funk, Wagnalls, 1902. $1.20. 

Green, Helen (Van Campen). The Actor’s Boarding- House. 
“Emma, the Slavey, Makes Good in Vaudeville.” Nevada 
Publishing Co. (New York), 1906. $1.00. 

Greene, Frederick Stuart (Editor). The Grim 13. “Rain” 
and “The Black Pool.” Dodd, 1917. $1.50. 

Hale, Edward E. The Man without a Country. Title story. 
Little, Brown, 1898. $1.50. 

Halévy, Ludovic. The Abbé Constantin, and Other Stories. 
“The Abbé Constantin.”” Burt, 1895. $1.00. 

Parisian Points of View. Harpers, 1894. $1.00. 

Hardy, Thomas. The Changed Man. Harpers,1913. $1.35. 

Life’s Little Ironies. “On the Western Circuit.” 

Harpers, 1894. $1.50. 

Wessex Tales. ‘The Three Strangers” and “The 
Withered Arm.” Harpers, 1888. $1.50. 

Harte, Bret. The Luck of Roaring Camp. Title story, 
“Outcasts of Poker Flat,” and ‘‘Tennessee’s Partner.’ 
Houghton, 1886. $1.50. 

Hawthorne, Nathaniel. Mosses from an Old Manse. “The 
Birthmark,” ‘“Feathertop,” and “Rappaccini’s Daughter.” 
Houghton. 

. Twice Told Tales. “Dr. Heidegger’s Experiment,” 
“The White Old Maid,” “The Great Stone Face,” “The 
Ambitious Guest,” and “The Grey Champion.” Hough- 
ton. 

Hemenway, Hetty. Four Days. Titlestory. Little, Brown, 
1917. $0.50. 

“Henry, O.” Cabbages and Kings. ‘The Phonograph and 
the Graft.”” Doubleday, 1904. $1.20. 

The Four Million. “The Gift of the Magi,” “The 

Love Philtre of Ikey Schoenstein,” “An Unfinished 

Story,” and “The Furnished Room.” Doubleday, 

1909. $1.00. 
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“Henry, 0.” The Gentle Grafter. “Jeff Peters as a Personal 
Magnet.” Doubleday, 1908. $1.00. 

——. The Heart of the West. “Hearts and Crosses,” 
“Handbook of Hymen,” “Pimienta Pancakes,” “A Call 
Loan,” and “The Reformation of Calliope.” Doubleday, 
1907. $1.20. 

Options. “The Hiding of Black Bill” and “‘Thimble, 

Thimble.” Harpers, 1909. $1.50. 

Roads of Destiny. Title story, “Guardian of the 

Accolade,” “‘ ‘Next to Reading Matter,’”-‘“A Double- 

Dyed Deceiver,” “A Retrieved Reformation,” “A 

Departmental Case,”’ “The Lonesome Road.” Double- 

day, 1909. $1.20. 

Rolling Stones. “‘A Fog in Santone.” Doubleday, 

1912. $1.20. 

Sixes and Sevens. ‘Let Me Feel Your Pulse” and 

“October and June.” Doubleday, 1911. $1.20. 

Strictly Business. “A Municipal Report.” Double- 

day, 1910. $1.20. 

The Trimmed Lamp. “A Harlem Tragedy.” 

Doubleday, 1910. $1.00. 

The Voice of the City. “While the Auto Waits.” 

Doubleday, 1908. $1.00. 

Waifs and Strays. Doubleday, 1919 (1917). $1.60. 
Whirligigs. “The Ransom of Red Chief” and 
“The Whirligig of Life.” Doubleday, 1910. $1.20. 
Hergesheimer, Joseph. The Happy End. “Lonely Valleys” 
and “The Flower of Spain.” Knopf, 1919. $1.75. 
Herrick, Robert. The Master of the Inn. Title Story. 

Scribners, 1908. $0.50. 

Hichens, Robert. Bye-Ways. ‘The Charmer of Snakes,” 
“A Tribute of Souls,” and “An Echo in Egypt.” Dodd, 
1897. $1.35. 

“Hope, Anthony.” Comedies of Courtship. ‘The Philoso- 
pher in the Apple Orchard.” Scribners, 1895. $1.50. 

The Dolly Dialogues. Holt, 1901. $1.50. 

Hughes, Rupert. Long Ever Ago. Harpers, 1918. $1.40. 

Hurst, Fannie. Every Soul Hath Its Song. “Sea Gullibles,”’ 
“Rolling Stock,” “The Nth Commandment,” and 
“T.B.” Harpers, 1916. $1.30. 

——. Gaslight Sonatas. “Bitter-Sweet,” “Ice Water, 
Pi—,” and “Hers Not to Reason Why.” Harpers, 
1918. $1.40. 

. Humoresque. Title story and “White Goods.” 

Harpers, 1919. $1.50. 
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“Power and Horse- 
Harpers, 1914. 


Hurst, Fannie. Just Around the Corner. 
power” and “Other People’s Shoes.” 
$1.35. 

Jacobs, W. W. Captains All. “The Boatswain’s Mate” 
and “Bob’s Redemption.” Scribners, 1905. $1.35. 

The Lady of the Barge. Title story and “The 

Monkey’s Paw.” Dodd, 1902. $1.35. 

Many Cargoes. “A Black Affair.” 





Stokes, 1897. 














$2.00. 

More Cargoes. Stokes, 1898. $1.00. 

Night Watches. “The Weaker Vessel” and “His 
Other Self.” Seribners, 1914. $1.35. 

Odd Craft. “The Money-Box,” “Blundell’s Im- 
provement,” and “The Third String.” Scribners, 1903. 
$1.35. 





Sailor’s Knots. “Self-Help,” “The Toll-House,” 

and “Prize Money.” Scribners, 1909. $1.50. 

The Ship’s Company. “Fine Feathers,” “Friends 
in Need,” “Fairy Gold,” and “The Bequest.” Scrib- 
ners, 1911. $1.25. 

James, Henry. Two Magics. 
Macmillan, 1898. $1.50. 

rn The Real Thing. Title story. Macmillan, 1893. 

I .00. 

Jessup, A. (Editor). Little French Masterpieces. Volume I, 
Mérimée; Volume II, Flaubert; Volume III, Gautier; 
Volume IV, Balzac; Volume V, Daudet; Volume VI, 
De Maupassant. Putnams, 1903. $9.00 per set. 

Jewett, Sarah O. Life of Nancy. “Fame’s Little Day.” 
Houghton, 1895. $1.25. 

The Queen’s Twin. 

$1.25. 

Tales of New England. ‘Marsh Rosemary” and 
“A White Heron.” Houghton, 1879. $1.25. 
Kelly, Myra. New Faces. “The Play’s the Thing.” 

lingham, 1910. $1.25. 

Kipling, Rudyard. Actions and Reactions. 





“The Turn of the Screw.” 





Title story. Houghton, 1899. 








Dil- 


“An Habitation 


Enforced” and “With the Night Mail.” Doubleday, 
1909. $1.35. 
The Day’s Work. ‘The Brushwood Boy.” Double- 





day, 1898. $1.35. 
A Diversity of Creatures. Doubleday,1917. $1.50. 
——. Life's Handicap. “Without Benefit of Clergy,” 





“The Man Who Was,” and “The Courting of Dinah 
Shadd.” 


Doubleday, 1899. $1.35. 
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Kipling, Rudyard. Plain Tales from the Hills. “The Conver- 
sion of Aurelian McGoggin,” “A Bank Fraud,” and “The 
Gate of a Hundred Sorrows.” Doubleday, 1899. $1.35. 

Soldiers Three. “The God from the Machine,” 

“In the Matter of a Private,” and “Poor Dear Mama.” 

Doubleday, 1895. $1.35. 

Stalky and Company. Doubleday, 1899. $1.35. 

Traffics and Discoveries. “They.” Doubleday, 

1904. $1.35. 

. Under the Deodars. “A Second-Rate Woman,” 
“The Man Who Would Be King,” and “Baa, Baa, Black 
Sheep.” Doubleday, 1895. $1.35. 

Lagerléff, Selma. The Girl from Marsh Croft. Title story. 
Doubleday, 1910. $1.50. 

Invisible Links. Doubleday, 1912. $1.50. 

Lefevre, Edwin. Wall Street Stories. “A Woman and Her 
Bonds.” Harpers, 1901. $1.25. 

London, Jack. Children of the Frost. ‘The Law of Life.” 
Macmillan, 1902. $1.50. 

The Faith of Men. Title story. Macmillan, 

1904. $1.50. 

Lost Face. “To Build a Fire.” Macmillan, 

1910. $1.50. 

The Love of Life. Title story and “A Day’s 
Lodging.” Macmillan, 1906. $1.50. 

——. The Night-Born. ‘The Madness of John Harned” 
and “Under the Deck Awning.” Century, 1913. $1.25. 

On the Makaloa Mat. Title story, “When Alice 

Told Her Soul,” and “The Kanaka Surf.” Macmillan, 

1919. $1.60. 

The Red One. Title Story and “Like Argus of the 

Ancient Times.”” Macmillan, 1918. $1.50. 

A Son of the Sun. Title story, “The Proud Goat 

of Aloysius Pankburn,” and “A Little Account with 

Swithin Hall.” Doubleday, 1912. $1.25. 

South Sea Tales. “Mauki” and “The Heathen.” 

Macmillan, 1911. $1.25. 

The Strength of the Strong. “South of the Slot,” 

“The Unparalled Invasion,” and ‘“‘Damuel.”” Macmillan, 

1914. $1.25. 

The Turtles of Tasman, Title story. Macmillan, 

1916. $1.25. 

When God Laughs. Title story and “Just Meat.” 

Macmillan, 1911. $1.50. 
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Pennsylvania Martin, Helen. The Betrothal of Elypholate. Title story, 
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“The Conversion of Elviny,” “Ellie’s Furnishings,” and 
“Mrs. Holzapple’s Convictions.” Century, 1907. $1.25. 

Masson, Thomas L. (Editor). Stories from “Life.” “Thicker 
than Water,” by R. H. Barbour and G. R. Osborne; 
“Her Memory,” by D. Wiley; and “Business and Ethics,” 
by R. Ingalls. Doubleday, 1916. $1.25. 

Maupassant, Guy de. The Odd Number. ‘The Coward,” 
“La Mére Sauvage,” “The Necklace,” “In the Moon- 
light,” and “‘A Piece of String.” Harpers, 1889. $1.00. 

The Second Odd Number. “Two Friends” Har- 
pers, 1915. $1.00. 

Mérimée, Prosper. Works. ‘Mateo Falcone,” Volume III; 
“The Venus of Ille,” Volume IV. Frank Holby (New 
York), 1906. 

Modern Russian Classics. Stories by Andreyev, Sologub, 
Gorky, Chekhov, and Artzibashef. Four Seas Company 
(Boston), 1918. $0.25. 

Moore, George. The Untilled Field. “In the Clay.” 
Lippincott, 1903. $1.35. 

Morris, Gouverneur. The Footprint. Title story, ‘The 
Execution,” “Captain England,” and “Simon L’Ouvrier.” 
Scribners, 1908. $1.35. 

The Incandescent Lily. Title story, ““You Can’t 

Get Away with It,” and “Legay Pelham’s Protege.” 

Scribners, 1914. $1.25. 

It. “The Claws of the Tiger,” title story, and 
“Back There in the Grass.” Scribners, 1912. $1.20. 

——. The Spread Eagle. Title story, “Targets,” “The 
Despoiler,”’ “One More Martyr,” and “The MacTavish.” 
Scribners, 1910, $1.20. 

Morrison, Arthur. Tales of Mean Street. “On the Stairs.” 
Fenno, 1895. $1.00. 

Norris, Frank. A Deal in Wheat. Title story and “A 
Memorandum of Sudden Death.” Doubleday, 1903. 
$1.35. 

The Third Circle. Title story, Lane, 1909. $1.25. 

Noyes, Alfred. Walking Shadows. ‘The Creative Impulse,” 
“Uncle Hyacinth,” and “May Margaret.” Stokes, 
1918. $1.50. 

O’Brien, Edward J. (Editor). The Best Short Stories of 1915. 
“The Water-Hole,” by M. S. Burt; “T.B.,” by Fannie 
Hurst; and “The Yellow Cat,” by W. D. Steele. Small, 

Maynard, 1916. $1.50. 
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O’Brien, Edward J. (Editor). The Best Short Stories of 1916. 
“The Cat of the Cane-Brake,” by F. S. Greene; “Making 
Port,” by Richard M. Hallet; “Ice Water, Pl—,” by 
Fannie Hurst; ‘(Down on Their Knees,” by W. D. Steele. 
Small, Maynard, 1917. $1.50. 

The Best Short Stories of 1917. “‘A Cup of Tea,” 

by M. S. Burt; “The Gay Old Dog,” by Edna Ferber; 

“The Bunker Mouse,” by F. D. Greene; ‘‘A Jury of Her 

Peers,”’ by Susan Glaspel; and “Ching, Ching, China- 

man,” by W. D. Steele. Small, Maynard, 1918. $1.50. 

The Best Short Stories of 1918. “‘A Simple Act of 

Piety,” by Achmed Abdullah; “The Open Window,” 

by C. C. Dobie; “The Willow Walk,” by Sinclair Lewis; 

and “The Dark Hour,” by W. D. Steele. Small, May- 
nard, 1919. $1.60. 

Great Modern English Stories: An Anthology. Boni 
and Liveright, r919. $1.75. 

O’Brien, Fitz. The Diamond Lens. Title story and “What 
Was It? A Mystery.” Scribners, 1885. $1.00. 

Page, Thomas Nelson. Jn Ole Virginia. “Marse Chan” 
and “Meh Lady.” Scribners, 1896. $1.25. 

The Land of the Spirit. “The Stranger’s Pew” 
and “The Outcast.” Scribners, 1913. $1.20. 

Pain, Barry. Collected Tales, Volume I. “Exchange,” 
“Wilmay,” “The Glass of Supreme Moments,” and 
“Sparkling Burgundy.” Stokes, 1916. $1.25. 

Stories in Grey. “Rose Red” and “Linda.” Stokes, 
1914. $1.00. 

Parker, Gilbert. Pierre and His People. Harpers, 1808. 
$1 . 25. 

Poe, Edgar Allan. Works. “The Gold-Bug,” “The Murders 
in the Rue Morgue,” “The Black Cat,” “The Cask of 
Amontillado,” “The Pit and the Pendulum,” “‘Ligeia,” 
“The Masque of the Red Death,” “The Fall of the House 
of Usher,” “The Purloined Letter,” and “Berenice.” 
Various editions. 

Post, Melville Davisson. Uncle Abner. “The Doomdorf 
Mystery,” “An Act of God,” “The Straw Man,” and 
“The Adopted Daughter.” Appleton, 1918. $1.50. 

Pushkin, Alexander. Prose Tales. “The Shot,” ‘The 
Queen of Spades,” and “The Snow Storm.” Macmillan, 
1894. $0.35. 

Rinehart, Mary E. Bab, Sub-Deb. Doran, 1917. $1.40. 

Schnittkind, H. T. (Editor). Best College Short Stories. 

Stratford, 1918. $1.50. 
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Schweikert, Harry C. (Editor). French Short Stories. Scott, 
Foresman, 1918. $0.40. 

Russian Short Stories. Scott, Foresman, 1918. 
$0.40. 

Seltzer, Thomas (Editor). Best Russian Short Stories. Boni 
and Liveright, 1917. $1.50. 

Shute, Henry. The Misadventures of Three Good Boys. 
Houghton, 1914. $1.25. 

Spearman, Frank. Held for Orders. Scribners, 1900. $1.35. 

Steele, Wilbur D. Land’s End. Title story, “Down on 
Their Knees,” and “The White Horse Winter.” Scrib- 
ners, 1918. $1.35. 

Stevenson, Robert Louis. Island Nights’ Entertainments. 
“The Bottle Imp.” Scribners, 1893. $1.00. 

The Merry Men. ‘“Markheim,” “Dr. Jekyll and 

Mr. Hyde.” Scribners, 1904. $1.00. 

New Arabian Nights. “A Lodging for the Night” 
and “Sire de Maletroit’s Door.” Scribners, 1906. $1.00. 

Stockton, Frank. The Lady or the Tiger? Title story and 
“The Transferred Ghost.” Scribners, 1884. $1.25. 

Stuart, Ruth. The Second Wooing of Salina Sue. Title 
story. Harpers, 1905. $1.50. 

Tarbell, Ida M. He Knew Lincoln. Title story. Double- 
day, 1907. $0.50. 

Tarkington, Booth. Monsieur Beaucaire. Title story and 
“The Beautiful Lady.” Doubleday, 1900. $1.20. 
Penrod. “A Quiet Afternoon” and “Tar.” Double- 

day, 1914. $1.25. 

Seventeen. Harpers, 1916. $1.35. 

Thomas, Charles S. (Editor). Adwantic Narratives, First 
Series. ‘The Preliminaries,” by Cornelia Comer; “Pos- 
sessing Prudence,” by Amy W. Stone; “The Glory-Box,” 
by Elizabeth Ashe; and “The Pasha’s Garden,” by 
H. G. Dwight. Atlantic Press, 1918. $1.00. 

Atlantic Narratives, Second Series. Atlantic Press, 
1918. $1.00. 

Tolstoi, Leo. Twenty-three Tales. ‘Where Love Is, God 
Is,””’ “How Much Land Does a Man Need?” Oxford 
Press, 1906. $0.35. 

Turgenev, Ivan. The Jew. Title story. Macmillan, 1899. 
$1.25. 

Twain, Mark.” The Jumping Frog. Titlestory. Harpers, 
1903. $1.00. 

The Man That Corrupted Hadleyburg. Title story. 

Harpers. 1898. $1.75. 
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van Dyke, Henry. The Blue Flower. “The Other Wise 
Man” and “The Lost Word.” Scribners, 1902. $1.50. 
——. The Unknown Quantity. “The Night Call.” 
Scribners, 1912. $1.50. 
Van Loan, Charles E. Buck Parvin. Doran, rors. 
Fore! Doran, 1918. $1.25. 
Old Man Curry. Doran, 1917. $1.25. 
Score by Innings. Doran, 1919. $1.50. 
Talking the Count. Doran, 1919. $1.50. 
Webster, Henry K. The Painted Scene. “Brunette Medium,” 
“The Spring of the Year,”’ “Heart of Gold,” and “How 
to Appreciate Henry.”’” Bobbs, Merrill, 1916. $1.50. 
Wharton, Edith. Crucial Instances. “The Duchess at 
Prayer.”’ Scribners, 1901. $1.35. 
Ethan Frome. Title story. Scribners, 1911. $1.00 
The Greater Inclination. “Souls Belated.” Scrib- 
ners, 1899. $1.35. 


$1.25. 














Xingu. Title story. Scribners, 1916. $1.40. 
White, Stewart Edward. Blazed Trail Stories. Doubleday, 
1904. $1.35. 
White, William Allen. The Court of Boyville. “ ‘While the 


Evil Days Come Not’”. Macmillan, 1910. $1.50. 
In Our Town. “By the Rod of His Wrath.” 
Macmillan, 1906. $1.50. 








——. The Real Issue. “The King of Boyville.” Mac- 
millan, 1896. $1.50. 

Wiggin, Kate Douglas. New Chronicles of Rebecca. “The 
Green Isle.”” Houghton, 1907. $1.20. 

Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm. Houghton, 1903. 

$1 . 20. 

Williams, Jesse Lynch. The Stolen Story. Title story. 
Scribners, 1899. $1.25. 

Wister, Owen. Members of the Family. “Happy Teeth” 
and “The Gift Horse.” Macmillan, ror1. $1.25. 





Philosophy Four. Title story. Macmillan, 1903. 
$0. 50. 


Wright, H. W. (Editor). Great Modern French Stories. 


Boni and Liveright, 1917. $1.50. 

Zangwill, Israel. The King of the Schnorrers. “The Rose of 
the Ghetto.” Macmillan, 1894. $1.50. 

Zola, Emile. The Attack on the Mill. Title story. Heine- 
mann, (London), 1913. 7d. 





Stories for Ninon. Chatto and Windus (London). 
35. 
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THE ROUND TABLE 


HELP AND BE HELPED! 
Teachers of English: 

Will you not help the committee on speech by sending at once 
answers to the following questions: 

What are the states and communities doing toward training teachers 
for instruction in speech ? 

What are the schools doing toward organizing more definitely and 
effectively the course in oral English ? 

What bulletins have you which may be of use to those interested 
in the Speech Movement ? . 

What attention is given to the Speech Movement in the educational 
programs of communities and states ? 

What of the progress of the Speech Movement among business people 
and women’s clubs? 

What materials (posters, plays, programs, etc.) will you send to the 
secretary for use by others than yourselves ? 

If the teachers will respond promptly to the foregoing questions, 
I can make a more interesting newsletter about our Speech Movement 
which I shall send to the English Journal for June. 

The most significant indications of progress for the Speech Move- 
ment are the following: This winter when twenty leading department 
stores of New York City established a school for retail selling at the 
New York University, a course in speaking, under the direction of 
Mr. John M. Clapp, was made a conspicuous feature. In the magazines 
our Speech Movement is finding its way, as is evidenced by the appear- 
ance of the following magazine articles: “Our Use of English,” Review 
of Reviews, October, 1919; “For Better Speech,” Literary Digest, 
November 29, 1919; “‘ Words That Sing to Your Pocket-Book,”’ Atlantic 
Monthly, October, 1919; ‘Uplifting Our Language,” Life, December 4, 
1919; “‘Coining Words into Dollars,” Independent, December 2, 1919; 
“Lost Words,” Scribner’s, December, 1919; ‘‘ Whimsical Possibilities of 
Some Words,” Scribners, January 1920; “‘The Simple Pleasure of Split- 
ting Infinitives,” Bookman, January, 1920; ‘American Lip-Laziness,” 
(Editorial), Ladies’ Home Journal, November, 1919. 
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Almost every week I hear directly and indirectly of meetings in 
which speech matters are the chief topic of discussion. In two large 
centers lately there were held conferences for speech purposes, lasting 
several days, conferences presided over by specialists. For various 
meetings, the demand for our poster exhibit is far beyond the possibility 
of supply. Be it said to the credit of our tireless worker, Miss Edith 
Erskine, of the Chicago Public Library, who has charge of the exhibit, 
the resources have been used to the utmost. 

The teachers will be interested in the following account regarding 
our poster exhibit sent me recently by Miss Erskine: 


THE TRAVELING POSTER EXHIBIT 


The exhibit, consisting of about thirty posters, started on its travels 
in April, 1919, and has been going ever since. To date it has been 
displayed in fourteen different cities of nine different states, from Ver- 
mont to Montana. It is scheduled for the remainder of the school year, 
visiting three places in New York state, traveling west to the state 
of Washington, stopping on the way in Wisconsin and Minnesota, 
and will make its final bow for the season in a Chicago high school. 

The posters proved to be such a popular part of the observance of 
Speech Week that more were collected and another exhibit started. 
Schools having had exhibits of their own willingly contributed their 
best posters to the cause. About seventy-five very beautiful ones have 
been sent in, making it possible to replenish the original exhibit which 
was becoming sadly worn with its travels. The second exhibit, of 
forty posters, made its début in Bowling Green, Kentucky. From 
there it began its travels through the East, being assigned to six cities, 
each in a different state. In Philadelphia it is to spend a month visiting 
private and public schools. 

Not only are the posters interesting in themselves, but they also 
represent many different kinds of schools, large and small, elementary 
and high, public and private, from many different parts of the country. 

Schools are not the only means of spreading Better Speech by way 
of posters, as the exhibit has been used also by libraries and clubs. 

Posters have been sent from Davenport, Iowa; Andover, Mas- 
sachusetts; Tacoma, Washington; Portland, Maine; Elmira, New 
York; Charleston, West Virginia; Detroit, Michigan; Little Rock, 
Arkansas; Kansas City, Missouri, besides Chicago schools. We might 
also add Rockford, even though they have gone by mistake. Milwaukee 
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also contributed, but theirs are not in the traveling exhibit. The 
original exhibit consisted only of Chicago and Madison, Wisconsin, 
work, : 
CLaupIA E. CRuMPTON 
Secretary of Committee on 


American Speech 
NORTHWESTERN HicH ScHOOL 
Detroit, MIcH. 





THE EXAMINER’S CATECHISM 
C. THE EXAMINATION IN RELATION TO THE TEACHING PROCESS 


What processes are involved in writing a satisfactory examination 
paper ? 

What is the function of the question in the examining process ? 

What should be the relation of the type of examination given to the 
teaching processes involved in the course of instruction ? 

Is it true that the preparation for examinations requires effort 
w pressure that often gives new perceptions of the relations of 
sub,cct-matter ? 

Are examinations particularly desirable, in that they give pupils 
training in expressing thought in writing acceptably under pressure ? 

Is the ability to stand examinations a valuable thing in itself? 
Should educational experts define objectives of a practical nature in 
this connection and specify the particular kinds of examinations that 
train for the attainment of given objectives ? 

What distinctions should be made with reference to the educational 
functions of examinations and the mere testing functions ? 

What value have examinations as a means to the teacher of estimat- 
ing the success or shortcomings of his own work ? 

If the final rating of the student’s work were based upon class stand- 
ing and occasional brief tests, what specific values would justify final 
examinations of a comprehensive character ? 

To what extent should examinations be used as instruments of 
control in educational supervision and administration ? 

What correlation is desirable between examinations and textbooks ? 

What factors are prominent in determining the results of an exam- 


ination in composition? In literature ? 
C. C. CERTAIN 
Cass TECHNICAL HicH ScHOOL 
Detroit, MIcH. 

















































THE ROUND TABLE 


BE A’ PATRIOT IN THOUGHT, IN DEED, IN SPEECH? 


Be a patriot in thought; 

What other land can boast 

An area so great and grand; 

We love, from coast to coast, 

Her fertile plains, her lofty crags. 
Her limpid mountain streams; 
Her purple hills that meet the sky 
Where sunsets’ glory gleams. 


Be a patriot in deed; 

For he who bears his flag 

O’er bloody fields, to victory, 

Whose spirits never lag; 

Who serves his country and his home 
In peace as well as war— 

He is the man, who makes our land 
A land worth dying for. 


Be a patriot in speech; 

And rising in defence 

Of native land, of native tongue, 
And power of eloquence, 

Put beauty and expression 

In everything you say, 

For ’tis this that makes our language, 
The language of to-day. 





FRANCES STARIN FELTEN 


SAUGERTIES, N.Y. 


* Written in tenth-grade English class. 

















EDITORIAL 


The need for inculcating the spirit of altruism and breadth of 
vision in social and economic matters has not ceased with the war. 
As we view the spectacle of the nations pulling apart, 
now that the need for which they had joined is 
accomplished, and almost quarreling among them- 
selves for petty advantages in trade, we feel more than ever that 
the scientific ability to produce material needs or to make war, 
or even a blind devotion to “my country, right or wrong,” is not 
the greatest good we can wish for our children. Nor is the situa- 
tion at home more reassuring. From the intense devotion to the 
welfare of the country which led capitalists, laborers, and school 
children to sacrifice their own personal interests for the good of all, 
we seem to be undergoing a thorough reaction. Narrow selfishness 
was never more rampant than it is today. 

During the war the teachers of English recognized that the 
development of a proper spirit was part of their work, and even 
claimed that the English class was the most powerful influence for 
this purpose. Now they too might slacken in their devotion. 
They might plead weariness or discouragement. But those who 
know them know that they will not let the difficulties daunt them. 
To arouse the genuine enthusiasm necessary to effect any real 
changes in the ideals of the pupils, now that the popular feeling 
has cooled, not to say frozen; to discuss effectively the present 
delicate political and economic problems with the children of both 
parties to the conflict, and yet not to give offense; to replace the 
large fraction of war literature which has lost its appeal, with 
more enduring work which will have the same ethical effect—all 
this is a tremendous task. It will require all the intelligence and 
devotion which the teachers of English have so often displayed. 
The English Journal will be glad to print accounts of successful 
attempts to teach human brotherhood under peace conditions. 


Halting the 
Reaction 
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NEWS AND NOTES 





ASSOCIATION OF ENGLISH TEACHERS OF NEW JERSEY 


The Association of Teachers of English of New Jersey met in goodly 
attendance on Saturday at Lawrenceville School for Boys and experi- 
enced the charming and generous hospitality that rests so easily with 
this fine institution. Mr. Alfred Noyes, the English poet, pleased the 
audience greatly by reading some of his poems. Those who were absent 
missed a rare treat. Mr. Alfred M. Hitchcock, of Hartford, Connecti- 
cut, High School, read an interesting paper on “Getting the Young to 
Read.” 

The following officers were elected for the ensuing year: president, 
Professor Charles T. Whitman, Rutgers College; vice-president, Dewey 
T. Hawley, Dickinson High School; secretary-treasurer, Miss Mabel 
A. Tuttle, Linden High School. Mellinger E. Henry, of Dickinson High 
School, was made a member of the Executive Committee. 

Professor Charles G. Osgood, of Princeton University, the retiring 
president, was given a rising vote of thanks for his untiring efforts in 
behalf of the Association. To Professor Osgood belongs the credit of 
putting the Association on a sound basis at a most critical time in its 
existence. He has always presided with rare charm and tact and has 
made friends of all those with whom he worked. He has given the 
Association that high professional tone which all English teachers 
appreciate. He has been indefatigable in making investigations as to 
the conditions of teaching English and will soon publish an exhaustive 
report, which it is hoped will bring to light many of the difficulties 
that English teachers are confronted with as they labor in this mis- 
understood and so adversely criticized subject. 





IN PHILADELPHIA 


At the Spring Conference of the Higher Schools of Philadelphia 
held at the William Penn High School on Saturday, March 20, 1920, 
the English section enjoyed a talk entitled “Standards of English,” by 
Mr. Fullerton L. Waldo, of the editorial staff of the Philadelphia Public 
Ledger. Mr. Waldo, as a former teacher of English, was well qualified 
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to discuss the ideals entertained in the classroom as contrasted with 
the realities achieved by the pupuls in business and professional life. 
The lecturer drew from his own rich experience for his witty talk, which 
was one of the most enjoyable the English section has ever listened to. 
An informal discussion followed the talk. 

The program for the English Conference at the Seventh Annual 
Schoolmen’s Week, University of Pennsylvania, College Hall 205, 
Thursday, April 8, 1920, Daniel E. Owen, Assistant Professor of English, 
University of Pennsylvania, chairman, follows: “Certified English,” 
Felix E. Schelling, Professor of English Literature, University of Penn- 
sylvania; “Some Facts and Fictions about School Spelling,” J. A. 
Lester, the Hill School, Pottstown, Pennsylvania; “Better Speech Week 
in Philadelphia,” Olive E. Hart, Head of Department of English, South 
Philadelphia High School for Girls; “‘The Aims of Secondary-School 
English,” W. D. Lewis, Deputy Superintendent, Department of Public 
Instruction, Harrisburg. 

Pupils of the Kensington High School, Philadelphia, gave two excel- 
lent performances of Sir James Barrie’s Quality Street in the school 
auditorium on February 12 and 13, 1920, under the direction of Miss 
Elizabeth A. Fewsmith, of the English department. 

Mrs. Samuel B. Jarden, head of the Junior Drama League activities 
in Philadelphia, died February 20, 1920. Mrs. Jarden had been most 
devoted to the cause of encouraging dramatic productions by the pupils 
of high schools and private schools in the Philadelphia district. During 
the war she arranged for hundreds of entertainments for the enlisted 
men in cantonments and at the League Island Navy Yard. 


J. L. HANEy 





IN BOSTON 


The New England Association of Teachers of English held their 
twentieth annual meeting Saturday, March 20, in the Lecture Hall of 
the Boston Public Library. The program was as follows: ‘The 
Graphophone in the Classroom,” J. Milnor Dorey; Better Speech 
Follow-Up: (1) “The Present Difficulties,” Ruth L. S. Child, Malden 
High School; (2) “Teaching Speech Habits,’ Ethel Hale Freeman, 
Miss Lee’s School, Boston; (3) “The Interest of the Pupil,” Charles 
Lane Hanson, Mechanics Arts High School, Boston; (4) “Dramatics 
and English,”” Emma Sheridan (Fry), Children’s Educational Theater, 
New York. 
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Mr. Walter S. Hinchman has resigned as president of the Association, 
and Professor Frank Aydelotte has been elected in his place. 

During the past winter the New England Association has been con- 
ducting and planning local meetings throughout the six states of its 
territory in order that all teachers might have an opportunity of 
attending some such meeting during the year, and that in these 
smaller meetings there might be a fuller and more intimate discussion 
of English problems. We hope to have a more complete report of 
this plan later. 

A number of the leading English teachers in the high schools and 
colleges of Boston and vicinity have organized a course for the study 
of methods of teaching English in the secondary schools. The con- 
ference will be held in the Trustee-Faculty Room of Boston University 
and will be made up of heads of departments of English in high schools, 
heads of departments of English in private preparatory schools, and 
college officers having charge of requirement Freshman English. Among 
the college representatives are Professor Hersey, of Harvard; Professor 
Aydelotte, of Massachusetts Institute of Technology; Professor Gay, of 
Simmons College; Professor Haghn, of Boston University; and Pro- 
fessor Gilmer, of Tufts College. 

The principal material for study will be the Report of the Com- 
mittee on the Reorganization of English in the Secondary Schools and 
the reports of the Conference on Uniform Entrance Requirements in 
English. The leaders of the conference promise that the results of 
their labors will be reported from time to time in the English Journal. 
The movement is well worth watching and imitating. 





OPERA IN ENGLISH 


In connection with the American Speech Movement, the Speech 
Committee of the Chicago Woman’s Club is fostering a demand for the 
opera in English. The women declare that America is the only country 
in the world where the audience sits patiently through long operas in a 
foreign tongue. They seem to be right in the contention that the 
music would be more thoroughly enjoyed if the audience realized the 
meaning of the words used. 

It is possible, too, that if we had phonograph records of the great 
opera selections rendered in English, our boys and girls might become 
more generally interested in them. To quote the Speech Committee 
of the Chicago Woman’s Club: 
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“May we not look forward to the day when we shall hear our young 
people sing bits of Madame Butterfly or Louise or Le Jongleur instead of 
My Jazz Baby as they move about at work and at play ?” 





A LIVE PROJECT 


Among other aims the Junior Red Cross has adopted that of devel- 
oping the international goodwill made necessary by new world-conditions 
resulting from the war. Supervised correspondence to be carried on be- 
tween the schools of the United States and those of foreign countries has 
been adopted as one of the best methods of realizing this purpose. The 
plan is for schools in this country which wish to participate to secure 
from the International Junior Red Cross, Washington, D.C., the names 
of some school in Great Britain which desires to participate in the 
plan. For the present only English-speaking countries will be included 
in the experiment. Only one letter at a time from each class group is 
contemplated, and perhaps four a year are to be exchanged. All the 
pupils in the class will write letters, and the best one will be chosen by 
a committee of pupils and the teacher. Further details of the operation 
of the plan can be secured at the Red Cross. Some of the subjects 
suggested for correspondence are given here because they are sug- 
gestive not only for international correspondence but for ordinary class 
work as well. 


I. THE Jomnt CELEBRATION OF CERTAIN NATIONAL FESTIVALS 


1. Washington’s Birthday, February 22 

. Shakespeare’s Birthday, April 23 

. Empire Day, May 24 

. Magna Charta Day, June 15 

. American Independence Day, July 4 

. American Thanksgiving Day, November (last Thursday) 


II. Crvic AND Historic 


. Our Great Men and Why We Venerate Them 

. Our Congress and How We Are Represented 

. Our Legislative Assembly and How We Are Represented 
. Our Elections and How We Conduct Them 

. Our Municipal Government (if unique) 

. History of Our Own Community 

. Description of Our City and Its Surrounding Country 

. Our Cantonments and Aviation Fields 

. Indian Mounds 
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II. 
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13. 
14. 
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16. 
57. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
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14. 
15. 
. Department Stores 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
. The Present Life of the American Indian 
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Indian Legends 

Our National Parks 
Forestry Conservation 
Game Laws 

Our Penal Institutions 
Public Utilities 

a) Our Railroads 

b) Our Street Cars 

c) Our Subways 

d) Our Telephones 

Our Public Library 

Our Police and Fire Departments 
Garden Clubs 

Our Southern Mountaineers 
Communities or Settlements 
a) The Amana Colonies 

b) Memnonite Settlements 


Sociat (INCLUDING INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL) 
. Industries of Our City 


Products of Our Section 


. Trades Unions 


Our Strikes 
The I.W.W. and What They Do 


. Organized Charities 

. Our Settlement Houses 

. Free Clinics 

. Playgrounds 

. Social Centers 

. Our Chamber of Commerce 

. A Boy’s Word 

. Specific Description of a Typical Scene 


a) A Prairie farm 

6) A Ranch 

c) A Plantation 

d) An Orange Grove 
Our Fairs 
Chautauqua 


Chain Stores 

Mail Order Houses 

Employer’s Liability 

The Negro, His Life and Present Position 
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IV. ScHoor 


. Our School System 

. Our Own School Described 
. History and Traditions of Our School 
. Organization of Our Own School 


Departments of Our School 
Free Texts 


. Night Schools 
. How Our Assemblies Are Conducted 
. Our Sports 

. School Organizations 


a) Literary Societies 

b) Dramatic Club 

c) Orchestra 

Our Social Gatherings 
Inter-Scholastic Contests 

a) Oratory 

b) Debate 

c) Athletic 

Our Vacations 

Our Junior Red Cross Activities 


V. Home anp Darty LiFe 

. Holidays and Festivals 

. Description of a Typical Home 
. Our Winter Sports 

. Favorite Games 

. Our National Game 


Camping 


. Hunting and Trapping 
. Our Country Clubs 

. The Movies 

. The Amusement Park 
. Our Veranda 

. Our Foods 


Our Handwork 


VI. MISCELLANEOUS 


Language Peculiarities 
Our Slang 

The Great Extent of Our Country 
Our Birds 
Our Trees 






































NEWS AND NOTES 


THE PERIODICALS 


THE SOCIALIZED RECITATION 


One of the first of the addresses delivered before the Department of 
Superintendence at Cleveland to appear in the Educational press is an 
address on “The Socialized Recitation” by Professor Charles S. Pendle- 
ton, of the University of Wisconsin. This is to be found in American 
Education for March, 1920. The writer states his purpose as follows: 
“This paper undertakes to present not so much a method of teaching 
as an attitude toward teaching—an attitude by administrators and by 
teachers themselves. In brief, its thesis is the necessity of encouraging 
and developing experimental teaching by actual classroom teachers and 
the advisability of accepting the socialized recitation as the best point 
of departure in our present practice for such experimentation.” In 
the discussion of his topic Professor Pendleton seeks to enlarge the 
conception of socialization. Indeed, he thinks the term a misnomer, 
since what is intended is often a substitute for the recitation as a class- 
room procedure. When the class group is really socialized, the teacher 
is a leader; the pupils are active and exercise their own initiative; due 
attention is paid to the individual; the play spirit is in evidence; and 
the out-of-school experience of the children is freely drawn upon. 
Last, and by no means least, there is a far-reaching endeavor to make 
the school as much as possible like the real world. To bring about 
such socialization will require careful research and experimentation. 


SOCIAL STUDIES AS THE CORE 


Teachers of English will read with more than passing interest certain 
articles in the School Review for April which deal with social studies in 
the high school. Several important committees, it appears, are at work 
on this topic in addition to that of the Commission on the Reorganiza- 
tion of Secondary Education, which has already published three reports 
through the Bureau of Education at Washington. The most aggressive 
of these committees is that of which Professor Charles H. Judd, of the 
University of Chicago, is secretary. In a report to the National Associ- 
ation of Secondary School Principals during the Cleveland meeting 
Mr. Judd advocated making social studies the central feature of the 
high-school course, giving to those studies some of the time now devoted 
to English, mathematics, and other high-school studies. If one may 
judge by the suggestions made in Mr. Judd’s report and the report of 
the Committee on Sociology of the American Sociological Society, there 
is to be a concerted attempt in the near future to introduce into the 
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high-school course a large amount of economic and sociological informa- 
tion, with the idea of making better citizens. 


THE PROJECT AS A TEACHING METHOD 


The excellent Bulletin of High Points published by the high schools 
of New York City contains in its January issue an article on “The 
Project Method,” by R. W. Sharpe, of the DeWitt Clinton High School. 
Mr. Sharpe’s purpose is mainly to make clear what is meant by a project 
and what advantage may attach to the use of projects in instruction. 
His main contentions may be summarized as follows: (1) projects must 
precede principles; (2) principles are better understood when developed 
as the learner needs them; (3) projects should be organized as far as 
possible in their natural setting. Courses of study, Mr. Sharpe thinks, 
should contain numerous examples of projects to enable teachers to 
organize their work according to the new mode. He offers examples 
of these in his article. 


DEMOCRACY IN SUPERVISION 


Much is being said about the democratization of school manage- 
ment by arranging for teacher-participation. The emphasis is prevail- 
ingly, however, on salaries, working conditions, and the like. In his 
address on “‘The Democratization of Supervision” before the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence at Cleveland, Professor James Fleming Hosic, 
of the Chicago Normal College, emphasized rather the aspect of the 
supervision of teaching. He pointed out that the classroom teacher 
is a public servant and hence in his capacity as teacher has accepted 
the réle of an employee and should expect to work under the authority 
of the representatives of the people, namely, the Board of Education. 
The supervisors, on the other hand, though delegated a certain 
amount of authority, should regard their function as that of democratic 
leadership in a group of co-workers, to the end that the pupils in the 
schools may make the largest possible growth in desirable ideals, 
interests, knowledge, powers, and skills with the least waste of energy 
and the greatest amount of satisfaction to all concerned. Democratic 
leadership implies rigorous training, careful study of the work and 
needs of the teachers, abundant provision for initiative and suggestions 
on the part of the teachers, the application of scientific measurement 
of results, and, above all, recognition of the human element. He is 
the successful supervisor who can inspire his followers with the will to 
serve. The address is printed in School and Society of March 9. 





see 3 a 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL TESTS FOR ADMISSION TO COLLEGE 


Those who are interested in the application of the psychological 
tests worked out in the army to the problem of college admission and the 
grading of college students will find much material for reflection in the 
articles in the March number of Education. This number is devoted 
__ toa report of the proceedings of the New England Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools and reproduces the addresses of the autumn 
meeting. These included “The Purposes and Methods of Psychological 
Tests in Schools and Colleges,” by Stephen Sheldon Colvin; “The 
Educational Significance of the Army Intelligence Tests,” by Raymond 
Dodge; and “The Place of Psychological Tests in the Admission of 
Students to College,” by Adam Leroy Jones. The tendencies reflected 
in these three addresses may be summed up as favorable to the use of 
intelligence tests for the purpose indicated above. Perhaps the College 
Entrance Examination Board will find itself out of a job one of these 
days. Who knows! 





USEFUL DOCUMENTS 


Extension Series No. 2 of the University of Utah, dated February, 
1920, is devoted to the topic, ““One-Act Plays in Colleges and High 
Schools,”’ an article with bibliographies and lists of one-act plays for 
study and production, by B. Roland Lewis, Associate Professor in the 
University.—The Wichita Public Schools have published an account 
of the use of measurements in geography, silent reading, and other 
school studies in Bulletin No. 3, dated August, 1919.—The Proceedings 
of the High School Conference of November 20, 21, 22, 1919, at the 
University of Illinois are now available. Address the High School 
Visitor, Urbana.—Edgar W. Knight’s article on “The Academy Move- 
ment in the South” has been reprinted in a charming format, by the 
High School Journal. Address the University of North Carolina.— 
The Annual Report of the General Education Board for 1918-19 may 
be had by addressing the Board at New York City.—The Report of a 
Committee on Superintendents’ Problems presented to the National 
Council of Education in February, 1918, and February, 1919, has been 
reprinted for general distribution by the N.E.A. Address the Sec- 
retary, Washington, D.C.—“The Principles of Letterwriting” is the 
title of a pamphlet reprinted from the Sales Letter of January 15, 
1920, by the Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing Company, 
East Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania.—The Bulletin of the New York City 
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Association of Teachers of English for February, 1920, contains a 
series of interesting reports dealing with the subject of oral English 
and including voice drills, topics for oral composition, and words often 
mispronounced. There is also an interesting report from a committee 
on “The Teaching of Patriotism.’”—Bulletin No. 39 of the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education is devoted to the topic, ‘Coal-Mine 
Gases.’’—Recent Bulletins of the Bureau of Education are as follows: 
“The Public School System of Memphis, Tennessee, Part II, (1) The 
Elementary Schools, (2) The High Schools;”’ ‘The Public School System 
of Memphis, Tennessee, Part III, Civic Education;’” “Schools for the 
Deaf, 1917—-18,”’ “The Reorganization of the First Courses in Secondary 
School Mathematics,” “Proceedings of the Fourth Annual Meeting of 
the National Council of Primary Education, Chicago, Illinois, February 
25, 1919,” “Community Americanization,” ‘Industrial Schools for 
Delinquents, 1917-18.” 






































REVIEWS 


THE ANTIPODES 


If the reader is familiar with C. H. Ward’s What Is English and is 
able to imagine the exact opposite of the emphasis laid upon teaching 
the vernacular in that book, he has a fair inkling of the nature of Pro- 
fessor Driggs’s Our Living Language.t Ward is a teacher of grammar 
and of sentence structure; in both his book for teachers named above, 
and in his textbook Sentence and Theme, he sets forth a program largely 
limited to thorough drill in the mechanics of expression. “Accuracy 
first”’ is his watchword. 

On the contrary Driggs is a champion of the American language, 
if you please, as a living, growing, vital thing. Language training for 
him, as set forth in his new book for teachers, as in his well-known text- 
books Live Language Lessons, is a training in life-lines of interest, 
experience, and service. He would teach pupils to pour out their hearts 
in fresh and spontaneous expression concerning eight fundamental inter- 
ests: recreations, nature, companionship, work of the world, peoples 
and places, historical tales, civic activities, and literature and art. 
“Fluency first” is his watchword. 

The contrast between What Is English and Our Living Language 
applies to their major points of view, treatment, and emphasis. Ward’s 
accuracy first does not preclude fluency second; certainly Driggs’s 
fluency first does not preclude drill in mechanics. Indeed, on this point 
he affirms: “I am not advocating that our standards be lowered and 
that people be allowed to talk as they please. Quite the contrary, I 
hold that they should be trained away from lawless habits of speech. 
The best way to get this result is to school them in the use of choice, 
living language.” 

In keeping with his main thesis, Mr. Driggs laments that 
in the past, language work has been formalized, not vitalized. The time 
given to the subject has been spent almost entirely in drilling pupils on facts 
and formulas. Too many teachers, schooled in these old-time methods, still 
persist in teaching language for the sake of information, devoting most, if 
not all, of the time to drilling pupils on the mechanical side of the work— 


*Our Living Language. By Howarp R. Driccs. Chicago: University Pub- 
lishing Co., 1920. 
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learning the names of the bones, of the skeleton of speech. Whenever expres- 
sion work is offered, it is mostly of the reproductive sort—imitative, not 
creative in spirit; and very little of it is aimed at real service. 


In another place the author presents the other side of the picture—his 
own program: “To teach our American language successfully, we must 
deal with it as something alive; we must teach it from the American 
viewpoint, and by truly democratic methods.” 

Driggs’s early emphasizes the importance of correlating English with 
every other subject in the curriculum through the hearty co-operation 
of teachers in the other departments. He urges English teachers to 
bring outside subjects directly into the oral and written work. He 
would have the “‘democratized recitation,” his term for the socialized 
recitation, would insist that the teacher’s study-outline and the textbook 
reinforce each other, and would have every teacher look to his speech, 
his vocalization, his manner of speaking and of writing. Rarely in peda- 
gogical discussions for teachers of English has the case for “generalized 
habits” of language, with resulting demands upon all classrooms, been 
more vigorously championed. 

Having prefaced the problem of language training at exactly the 
right point, namely, pressure through every school agency for the 
generalized habits of correctness in speaking and writing, Driggs sum- 
marizes the English teachers’ vital problems in eight significant questions 
and devotes the rest of the book to means of solving these problems for 
maximum results. He begins his exposition with a syllabus of a progres- 
sive course in English from the kindergarten through the senior high 
school. He frequently reiterates the objective of his course: “to utilize 
the natural activities of the pupil in training him for the work of life.” 
To this end oral composition receives major prominence, drills in 
mechanics are subordinated to expressional situations in socialized 
recitations, grammar is limited to functional relations within sentences, 
inflections being reduced to the lowest terms, and literature requisites 
include current writings even more than classic. A very helpful dis- 
cussion on the slang problem is accompanied by a chapter on “ Building 
the Live Vocabulary.” 

Our Living Language is a book which every teacher of English 
and every supervisor must know. It is admirably adapted for “use 
in reading circles, in teacher training courses, in high schools, normal 
schools, and colleges, and in literary organizations.” The book is 
pre-eminently correct: correct in plan and in simple diction, in aim 
and in method. A commentator pertinently says: “Driggs’s book is 
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Wordsworthian; one yearns for a little quickening of the sap. But 
our interest is in content, not primarily in style. Mr. Driggs keeps 
a safe mean between decadent conservatism and untried radicalism. 
He offers nothing outstandingly new, but assembles, under the slogan 
‘serviceful self-expression,’ the large variety of sound, though some- 
what chaotic, pedagogical theories now extant, into a practical system 
which he designates ‘the democratic method.’”’ 





R. L. LyMAn 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 





BOOK NOTICES 
[Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere. ] 


The Harvard-Cleveland Course in English for Junior and Senior High Schools. 
Compiled by a Series of Committees. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press. $1.00 (Mimeographed form). 

The first draft of a detailed course prepared under the direction of Charles Swain 

Thomas, director of English in Cleveland. 

Two Hundred Plays for Amateurs. Compiled by CLARENCE STRATTON, 
Central High School, St. Louis, Mo. For sale by the author. $1.00 
(Typewritten form). 

Each title is annotated by the compiler. 

A Survey of Commercial Education in the Public High Schools of the United 
States. By Leverett S. Lyon. Educational Monograph, Vol. II, No. 5, 
September, 1919. Chicago: University of Chicago. 

The Nineteenth Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Education. 
Part I: “New Materials of Instruction”; Part II: “‘Classroom Problems 
in the Education of Gifted Children.” Bloomington, Ill.: Public School 
Publishing Co., 1920. $1.00 each. 

The Mediaeval Attitude toward Astrology, Particularly in England. By THEo- 
DORE OTTO WEDEL. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1920. Pp. 168. 

Satire in the Victorian Novel. By FRANCES THERESA RUSSELL. New York: 
The Macmillan Co., 1920. Pp. 335. $2.50. 

An interpretative study carried on under the direction of Professor A. H. 

Thorndike. 

Efficiency of Oregon School Children in the Tool Subjects. By CHESTER ARTHUR 
Grecory. University of Oregon Publications, Vol. I, No. 1, School 
Education Series, No. 1. $0.50. 

Hamlet: An Historical and Comparative Study. By Etmer EpcGar STo.t. 
University of Minnesota Research Publications, Vol. VIII, No. 5. Minne- 
apolis: University of Minnesota. Pp. 75. $1.00. 

S.P.E. Tract No. II on English Homophones. By Ropert Bripces. New 

York: American Branch Oxford University Press, 1919. Pp. 48. 2s. 6d. 
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Types of Great Literature. Chosen by Percy Hazen Houston and JoHN 
KESTER BONNELL. Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday, Page & Co., 1920. 
Pp. 542. 

A college anthology. Very handsomely printed. 

Patrons of Democracy. By Dattas Lore SuHarp. Boston: The Atlantic 
Monthly Press, 1920. Pp. 56. 

An expansion of the Atlantic article bearing the same title. 

The Light. By CATHERINE T. Bryce. Boston: The Atlantic Monthly Press, 
1920. Pp. 56. 

An educational pageant written for presentation before the Department of 
Superintendence of the N.E.A. at Cleveland. 

The Worker and His Work. Readings in Present-Day Literature Presenting 
Some of the Activities by Which Men and Women the World Over Make a 
Living. Compiled by STELLA STEWART CENTER. Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott Co., 1920. Pp. 350. $2.00. 

The Adventures of Tom Sawyer. By Mark Twain. Introduction by 
Dr. Percy Boynton. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1920. Pp. 290. 
$1.00. 

Tom Sawyer is at last to be had in an inexpensive edition. Harper’s Modern 
Classics Series includes this and the four following titles. Others will follow. 

The Adventures of Huckleberry Finn. By Marx Twatn. Introduction by 
BRANDER MATTHEWS. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1919. Pp. 404. 
$1.00. 

Far From the Madding Crowd. By Tuomas Harpy. Introduction by WILLIAM 
T. BREWSTER. New York: Harperand Brothers, 1919. Pp.475. $1.00. 

Annie Kilburn. By WriitttAM DEAN HoweEtts. With an Introduction by 
Witu1am B. Cargns. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1919. Pp. 331. 
$1.00. 

Old Chester Tales. By MARGARET DELAND. New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1919. $1.00. 

The Scarlet Letter. By NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. Edited, with Introduction 
and Notes, by CLArRE SouLE SEAY. New York: The Macmillan Co., 
1920. Pp. 322. 

Teaching by Projects: A Basis for Purposeful Study. By CHARLES A. 
McMurry. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1920. Pp. 257. 

Not a treatise on the “project method” as described by Kilpatrick but a guide 
to the presentation of complete projects already worked out in actual life. 
Brighiness and Dullness in Children. By HERBERT WoopROw. Philadelphia: 

J. B. Lippincott Co., 1919. Pp. 322. 

The determination of native mental ability and how to adapt instruction to 
exceptionally bright and exceptionally dull pupils. 

Lesson Plans in English, Arithmetic, and Geography, Grades Four to Eight. 
Edited by Atice CynTuHIA Kinc HALL. Baltimore: Warwick and York, 

1919. Pp. g2. 
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The Grammar of Present-Day English. By Cart Hoxtimway. Chicago: Laird 
and Lee, 1919. Pp. 1509. 

A brief text for grades seven and eight. 

Word Study for High Schools. By Norma Lippincott Swan. New York: 
The Macmillan Co., 1920. Pp. 142. 

Numerous teaching devices are presented in addition to the selected lists of words. 

Caesar’s Gallic War. Books iv and v. Partly in the original and partly 
in translation. By R. W. Lrvincstone and C. E. FREEMAN. New York: 
American Branch Oxford University Press, 1919. Pp. 110. 2s. 6d. net. 

The Smith-McMurry Language Series, Books I, II, III. By C. ALPHONSO 
SmitH and La B. McMurry. Richmond, Va.: B. F. Johnson Publishing 
Co., 1919. Pp. 208, 256, 270, respectively. 

In the best manner of the time, though with few new or distinguishing features. 

The Boys’ and Girls’ Readers—Fourth, Fifth, and Sixth Readers. By EMMA 
MILLER Botentus. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1919. 

A series intended to give practice in silent reading. 

The Merrill Readers, Primer, First, Second, Third, Fourth, Fifth, and Sixth 
Readers, Readings in Literature Books I and II, Teachers’ Manual and 
Rhyme Cards. Compiled by FRANKLIN B. Dyer and Mary Brapy. 
New York: Charles E. Merrill Co. 

The Natural Method Readers—Primer, First, Second, Third, Fourth, and Fifth 
Readers and Teachers’ Manual. Compiled by HANNAH T. MCMANus and 
Joun H. Haaren. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

Both word cards and phrase cards to accompany the primer are provided. 

The New Barnes Readers, Primer, Books I and II and Manuals. Compiled 
by Herman DresseL, May Rossins, and Extuis U. Grarr. Chicago: 
A. S. Barnes Co. 

The Progressive Road to Reading—Story Steps, Introductory Books 3 and 4, 
Books 4,5, and 6. Boston: Silver, Burdett & Co. 

This series is now complete, including extra numbers for Grades III and IV, and 
deserves its popularity. 

Animal-Land Children. By MARGARET Fora. [Illustrated by HELEN 
GERALDINE Hopce. Chicago: Beckley-Cardy Co., 1919. Pp. 128. 
The Like-to-Do Stories. By Laura RouNnTREE Situ. [Illustrated by L. 
Kate Deat. Chicago: Beckley-Cardy Co., 1920. Pp. 136. $0.55. 
Nonsense Rhymes and Animal Stories. By ALHAMBRA G. DEMING. Chicago: 

Beckley-Cardy Co., 1919. $0.50. 

How the Bible Grew. By Frank G. Lewis. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1919. Pp. 223. $1.50. 

A remarkably clear account of the growth of the Bible based upon evidence 
found in the book itself. 








UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


SUMMER SESSION 1920 





June 28 to August 6 
Law School June 28 to September 3 


Graduate and undergraduate work leading to the Bachelor’s and higher degrees. 
Letters and Science, Medicine, Engineering, Law, and Agriculture (including 


Home Economics). 


DEPARTMENT OF ENGLISH 


Undergraduate Work. Sub-Freshman English, Freshman English, Advanced Com- 
position, General Survey, Romantic Movement, Shakspere, Contemporary Drama. 


Graduate Work. Master’s degree given on basis of summer sessions and absentia 
work. Three graduate seminary courses in Hamlet, Spenser, and Wordsworth. Special 
graduate courses: English Comedy, English Essayists, Browning, English Grammar. 


Teachers’ Courses. Commercial English, English Composition, English Literature, 
Methods in Teaching English to Foreigners, Modern English Grammar. 


Favorable Climate 


Tuition $20.00 


Lakeside Advantages 


For detailed announcements, address 


DIRECTOR, SUMMER SESSION, UNIVERSITY 


MADISON 


WISCONSIN 














MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE 
Announces the appointment to the Staff of the 


School of English 


of MRS. GRACE HAZARD CONKLING 
Assistant Professor of English, Smith College, 
Author of 
“Afternoons of April” and ‘Wilderness 
Songs.”’ 
Contributor to 
The Yale Review, Contemporary Verse, 
Century, Harper’s, Atlantic Monthly, 
North American Review, Smart Set, e¢ al. 
Mrs. Conkling will offer courses in 
CREATIVE WRITING 
and PRINCIPLES OF POETICS 


The full announcement of instructors and courses 
is now ready 





EDWARD D. COLLINS, Director 
TWELFTH SUMMER SESSION 


MIDDLEBURY - - VERMONT 














The University of Minnesota 
SUMMER SESSION, 1920 
June 21-July 31 


Colleges offering instruction: Agriculture, Chemistry 
Dentistry, Education, Engin , Graduate School, 
Medicine, Science, Literature, an the Arts. 

Numerous undergraduate and graduate courses lead- 
ing to Bachelor’s and advanced degrees. 


SPECIAL FEATURES 

1. Professional side of high-school teaching empha- 
sized. Special courses for oo superintendents. 
supervisors, and normal school and college teachers of 
education. 

2. Training of teachers in trades and industries. 
Courses in trade mathematics, ogee science, trade 
drawing, vocational psychology, industrial history, and 
organization and supervision of vocational education. 

3. Social Service Plattsburg. Special attention to 

service work. 

4. Symposium on Americanization. 


Faculty of specialists drawn from the University of 
Minnesota and other |: universities. 

Unexcelled summer climate. Many beautiful lakes 
near by. Many features of special interest in the 
Te ties, ude Sanford Hall 

omen students ma: rooms in or 
by making application bef May I. 


For bulletin containing detailed information, address 


The Registrar, University of Minnesota 
Minneapolis 








































